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Chicago, October |, 1922. 
To Domestic Science Teachers: 


Very seldom does luck enter into cake making. Good material is a first essential 
as is accuracy in measurement. Nothing is more important than the right proportion 
of good baking powder. Here are just a few “Reliable Recipes” that will assure you 
and your students some real cake: 


CALUMET SUNSHINE CAKE 


\4 cup of butter 2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
1 cups granulated sugar Powder 
2% cups flour | teaspoon lemon 
| cup water Yolks of 9 eggs 


Cream butter and sugar thoroughly, beat eggs and add to the butter and sugar. 
Sift flour before measuring, then sift flour and baking powder together three times, and 
add alternately with the milk to the other ingredients. Bake in a slow oven 50 to 60 


minutes. COLD WATER CAKE 
'4 cup butter 3 eggs 
| cup sugar Vy teaspoon salt 
2'\% cups flour 2’ level teaspoons Calumet Bak- 
1 cup cold water ing Powder 


Stir butter and sugar to a cream. Add to this the yolks of the eggs well beaten. 
Add water, a little at a time, alternating with flour, which should be well sifted with salt 
and baking powder. Put whites of egg, well beaten, in last, and stir batter lightly till 


well mixed. CARAMEL CREAM CAKE 
2 cups of pastry flour Vy cup butter 
2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Yn cup water 
Powder Whites of 4 eggs 
| cup of sugar | teaspoon of vanilla 


Sift flour, then measure; add baking powder, and sift three times. Cream sugar 
and butter thoroughly, add flavor, then flour and milk alternately; lastly add the stiffly 
beaten whites. Bake in two layers 25 to 30 minutes. 


CARAMEL FILLING 


| cup sour cream | cup sugar | cup nut meats, chopped 
Cook together until it forms a soft ball when tried in cold water; take from fire and | 
stir until cool. CALUMET GOLD CAKE 
Yolks of 8 eggs 2’ cups pastry flour 
1% cups of granulated sugar 3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
2/3 cup of water Powder 
\Y cup of butter 1 tablespoon of vanilla 


Sift flour once, then measure, add baking powder and sift three times. Sift sugar, | 


then measure. Cream butter, add sugar gradually and cream thoroughly. Beat yolks 
until thick and lemon color, add these to butter and sugar and stir thoroughly. Add 
water and flour alternately, then flavor and stir very hard. Put in slow oven until raised 
to the top of pan and increase the heat and brown. Bake 40 to 60 minutes in an un- 
greased mold. 


Y ours for real cake, 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 
4100-4128 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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“On the Manufacture 
of A Teacher’s Flat Top 
Desk” 


The title of a 
Book which deals 
with the machine 

operations in- 

volved in the 


manufacture of a 
Teacher’s desk 
and School Fur- 


niture in general.’ 
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Illustrated with 
many pictures 
showing the 
correct procedure 


in operating the 
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various machines. 
A Book the 


teacher will wel- 


a 


as 


2 
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come because of 
its practical value 


in his class work. 





Write for a Copy--No Charge 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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| The 
| Universal Desk 


An adjustable movable desk which 


is practically indestructible with its 








frame and supports of heavy gauge 


seamless steel tubing, electrically 








| 
| 
{| welded into.an unbreakable unit. The 


peer of all desks. Comfortable, 


Chemical Toilets 
The Smith Chemical Closet offers 


advantages not to be found in any 
septic tank or ordinary system. 


Durable, Economical, Guaranteed Un- 


|| conditionally. Write for catalog. 





Inexpensive, Effective, Sanitary. 





Especially valuable for rural 


5) schools. 


Complete information sent upon 
, request. 





C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Write for Catalog 








Everything for Schools 


| 
| 
985 MARKET ST. C. F. WEBER & CO. 
| 
L 


Exclusive Agents 


SAN FRANCISCO 
985 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


222 SO. LOS ANGELES STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





| 222-224 So. Los ANGELEs ST. 
LOS ANGELES 
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PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


: PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
/| MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 





| 

| 

if . 

if Language-te raw material of Print’  Punctuation—«coia Type” demands 
1 ing is language—any language. Through the art a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
Hf of Printing the pupil is brought into close periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
i contact with the best literature and a desire is mation and question marks mean something 
| aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 
‘| ics of language. 


, por Mathematics -tre mathematical 
Spelling-creater appreciation of acew- problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Gramma Y-Abstract methods of teach- Drawing -Freenand and "Geometrical 
ing this important subject are uninteresting. drawings are used freely in Printing. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. ° 
Science-the theory of light, heat and 
Art-the principles of design are always electricity should always be correlated with 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
Preservative of all Arts.” the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Puiturps, Manager of Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One 
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Stage. 
Eauipment \ 
on the coast 
is from the 


| Edwinh Flagg /) \ 
| Hi Studios 






ince ae eo 
Construct and Install Modern 
Scenery, Fabric and Velour Curtains, Proper- 


Design, Unit 


ties and Lighting Effects. 
Helpful Service Gratis. 


Productions for Rent. 
STUDIOS: 


Also Maintain a 
Drops or Complete 


1638-40 
LONG BEACH AVE. 
LOS ANGELES 


1873-83 
MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SIXTEEN PROBLEMS 


of 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 


by 
A. E. WINSHIP 
Who has known American Schools for 


fifty years better than any one 
else has known. them 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 
Sixteen issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON 
FOR $1.00 


For every Superintendent and School 
Board Member these 16 numbers of this 
magazine will be invaluable. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 





















GUARANTEED 


Everwear 
Playground 
Apparatus 


The kind that gives everlasting 
satisfaction. E:mbodies all essen- 
tial and desirable features and 
at a price within reason. 





New Complete catalog readv. 
Send us your name and address 
for a copy. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EVERWEAR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


So_p EXCLUSIVELY BY 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
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We Place You In The Better Positions .°. ur reputation is national, 


‘. So ————— + our service unexcelled 
HOME OFFICE ervice celled 

cs Natl Bank Blas, QMO PLAIN TAY — RANCH OFFICES 
Denver, Colo. AGENCY 





Portland, Ore. 
Lumber Exchange, 


JOHN C. EPPERSON, Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 


A . Kansas City, Mo. 
508 Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 239 Rialto Euilding 














THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 221, 0tuss%5 


Berkeley, California 
We Specialize in the Promotion of Teachers from Small to Large Schools 
Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 
Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 
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The Agency you will eventually jon Why Not Now? 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 


Berkeley Bank Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 


Denver, Colo. . Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 









Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 
No registration fee Correspondence invited 
J. M. HAHN } : nee ai Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Blanche Tucker j Managers Phone Berkeley 811 Berkeley, California 
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courte: = THE OAKLAND BANK - 


~<o>Fs 





6 BANKING (formerly The Oakland Bank of Savings) BRANCH 
> Established 1867 

© ‘ . 
6 SERVICE 12th & Broadway, Oakland, Calif. BANKS 
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Train Yourself for A $10,000 Position 





LEARN AT HOME BY THE NEW WALHAMORE METHOD 


different from all other plans of correspondence instruction. Lessons positively_revised 
und kept up-to-date every month. New material fits loose-leaf filing records. Students 
ire equipped to step out into the business world with the ability to meet present day 
problems as they exist. Complete courses in BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGEMENT, RETAIL SALESMANSHIP, PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNALISM, AD- 
VERTISEMENT WRITING, MAIL ORDER MERCHANDISING, NEWSPAPER CORRES- 
VONDENCE, OFFICE MANAGEMENT, JOURNALISM, FEDERAL TAX ACCOUNTING, and 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY. Our instructors have been selected from the best and every 
‘ffort made to render a personal service of great value to all students. Tuition rates are 
exceptionally attractive. Write for booklet, mentioning course in which your are 


nterested. Address, 
THE WALHAMORE INSTITUTE 


LAFAYETTE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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When 
Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 
the executive who keeps this invigor- 
ating and thirst-quenching tonic upon 


his desk and refreshes himself with a 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes bene- 
ficial results. lack of phosphates may cause 
nervous and bodily exhaustion. ‘This splendid 
acid-phosphate tonic assiststn replenishing the 
supply of these strengthening elements “in aw 
form both pleasant and quickly assimilated by 


the system, 
Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
D-48 5-18 
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The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 





The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 


Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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FEO Tare 


i theT.CU. 


Do you realize how easily a severe acci- 
dent or a prolonged illness, cutting off your 
income and increasing your expenses, 
might easily cause you acute embarrass- 
ment, sacrifice and humiliation — burden- 
ing you with a debt that would require 
years of self-denial to pay? 


When your turn comés — and it may come this 
year, as it will come tothousands of other teachers 
~—a check from the T. C. U. will look good to you 


It Looked Good to Her 


When your turn comes, a T.C.U. check will be as 
welcome to you as it was to Frances L. Rogers, of 
Hollywood, Calif.,who wrote: ““The arrival of you: 
check today sustains your reputation for fairness 
and promptness. Weall hope to be free from illness, 
but when it comes, those of us who are members 
find much satisfaction in the thought that the 
T. C. U. is back of us. Thank you for the check 
and your good wishes.”’ 


What Other California 
Teachers Say: 


Miss Anastasia E. Dean, Pinola, Calif., wrote: 
“I appreciate very much the promptness in which 
the T. C. U. forwarded the check to meet my 
claim for illness.’”’ 


Miss Mary Olive McCray, Long Beach, Calif., 
wrote: “Your checks amounting to $191.99 in pay- 
ment of my claim for benefit due to typhoid fever 
have been very welcome, and the amount abso- 
lutely fair according to the terms of the policy.” 

Miss Nita Robison, Los Angeles, Calif., wrote: 

“Your check was most welcome at a time when 
my salary was reduced because of my inability to 
perform my regular duties as a teacher.” 

Miss Elsie L. Hageman, San Leandro, Calif., 
wrote: “Knowing that the T. C. U. would come to 
my rescue financially, helped to keep me from 
worrying during my recent illness.” 


Thousands of teachers, all over America, have found 
freedom from worry through enrollment in the T. C. 
Every teacher in America should enroll and share its Aes 
tection. If you have not already done so, fill out and 
mail the coupon for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
T.C. U., 456 T C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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modern arts than the purpose to discover 

their essential features and reduce them, 
and the preparation for them, to a predictable 
basis. 


T oat is nothing more distinctive in the 


Industry, economics, legislation, the profes- 
sions, our foreign relations, commerce, agricul- 
ture, engineering, education— 


THE all come under the influence 
RESEARCH of this purpose. The National 
COUNCIL Research Council, organized 


during the war, continues its 
great work, but with wider and more general 
uses. It maintains a Research Information 
Service, as “a clearing-house for information 
about the natural sciences and their applica- 
tions to industry, commerce and education.” 


There are maintained eleven Divisions of which 
several are of particular interest to teachers, 
as the Division of Educational Relations, of 
which Vernon Kellog, Stanford University, is 
chairman; the Research Information Service, 
of which Robert M. Gerkes, the general head 
of the organization, is chairman; and the 
Division of Psychology, of which Raymond 
Dodge, Professor of Psychology, Wesleyan 
University, is chairman. There are further 
divisions on the physical sciences, chemistry, 
geology, geography and biology in which high 
school teachers in these subjects, who wish to 
be abreast of the times, should have a constant 
interest. Free assistance is offered on a variety 
of scientific, occupational, equipment, labora- 
tory and other problems and teachers and 
others are invited to apply to the service at 
170! Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
This is a promising venture and teachers should 
be the first to use the available information. 
lt is vain, perhaps, to expect that all activities 
of the teacher can be appraised quantitatively. 
Quality is so much more important than quan- 


tity, yet there are degrees in processes and re- 
sults. The “more abundant life” implies a less 
abundant life. Approaches to self-helpfulness 
and initiative, to the established habit, to love 
of learning and self-control, to honesty and 
truthfulness and respect—may be made sub- 
jects of investigation, standardized observation, 
analysis and guarded inference as may any 
other facts and processes of nature. The in- 
tellect, through its round of manifestations, has 
its natural history. And the successive steps 
by which the teacher may hope to make a 
rational attempt to accomplish his purposes in 
the light of specific and proved better knowl- 
edge, may be marked out with more clearness 
than generally obtains among instructors. The 
Research Council should be a real contributor 
to our knowledge and a better practice. 


R. G. B. 


been a number of committee reports 

of nation-wide significance. The reports 

of the Committee of Ten, the Committee of 
Twelve, and the Committee of Fifteen were far- 
reaching in their effects upon the educational 
policies of the country. 

THE COMMITTEE The National Education 
OF FIFTEEN 


|) URING the past three decades there have 


Association and Natienal 
Council of Education 
have made noteworthy contributions, not alone 
to general educational literature, but to the 
philosophic bases of education, the course of 
study and the problems of organization and 
administration. 


The field of secondary education has assumed 
tremendous significance the past decade. Since 
the World War, the secondary school has come 
to occupy a place of importance which only 
the elementary school occupied a few years 
Indeed, while the elementary school must 


ago. 
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continue to be fundamental, the high school 
today makes its appeal to the most isolated 
spots in the nation. 

We need to understand clearly the objectives 
of secondary education. Our rapidly developing 
modern life brings changes in our industrial, 
our economic, our sound structure. Changes 
come as well in the demands for education and 
in plans for reaching these objectives. The 
study now under way by the Committee of 
Fifteen, with Professor Charles E. Rugh as 
Chairman, promises to be productive of far- 
reaching results. 


As the work advances, it becomes daily more 
apparent that the Committee of Fifteen has 
addressed itself to a problem of tremendous 
importance. It is not enough that we insist 
upon a large and statewide financial support 
for the secondary school. We must fully justify 
this support, both by unanswerable argument 
and by a superior product. It is fitting that 
there should at this time be made a careful 
study of the purpose and objectives of second- 
ary education. 

Our plans and methods often receive severe 
criticism from without; our courses of study 
are declared inadequate in dealing with funda- 
mentals and extravagant in the presenting of 
non-essentials; our demands for buildings and 
equipments and acreage are characterized as 
requiring too great a drain upon the public 
purse; extra school activities, and so-called 
special subjects come in for severe arraign- 
ment; high school graduates are too often 
declared to be incompetent and unable to 
grapple successfully with the problems of every 
day life as they present themselves to the young 
man and woman of today. These objections 
Where the 
schools are sound, our critics must be silenced. 
If there are weaknesses, these must be sought, 
frankly acknowledged and correction made. 


and criticisms we must answer. 


This study is attracting nation wide attention. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that all forces 
promise to cooperate in the work. It is well 
to keep before us throughout that no worth 
while investigation of the secondary school 


field can be made without a thorough knowledge 
and appreciation of the elementary schoo! . 
foundation and the upper school as super struc. 
ture. For while our problem is a definite one. 
it still remains a fact that education is q 
continuous process and not confined to any 
particular years, or grades or special academic 
classifications. 

Attention is called to the statement by Pro- 
fessor Rugh’s offering in this issue. It is par- 
ticularly important that the committee have 
the confidence, support and aid of all hich 
school teachers throughout the state. [t js 
hoped that when called upon for assistance 
and information by the Chairman that there 
will be prompt and willing response. A pre- 
liminary report may be expected in July, 1923. 


A. H. C¢. 


T has been mentioned that youth everywhere 
are reared in the midst of a conquering 
civilization that is strangely uneconomical. 

In the progress of society the expenditure of 
energy and what should be intelligence has 
been out of proportion to the 


HUMAN melioration of human life on 
EFFORTS any high incentive to the in- 
WASTEFUL ~ dividual. This inequality has 


been well summarized by Les- 
ter F. Ward in his Dynamic Sociology (Vol. 
II, p. 88). He says: 

“The same wasteful methods prevail in 
society as in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. The natural resources of the. 
earth are squandered with a wanton dis- 
regard of the future. The forests are cut 
down to supply temporary wants, con- 
sumed by escaping campfires, or purpose- 
ly cleared for tillage, until the habitable 
portions of the earth are successively 
transformed into lifeless deserts. The soil 
is rapidly exhausted by the first occupants 
who know only the immediate present. 
The wild animals useful to man are soon 
extinguished by the heartless destruction 
of the fertile females and helpless yous. 
Population distributes itself to great dis- 
advantage. Cities grow up with narrow, 
crooked streets, which must, from time to 
time, be widened and straightened at large 
absolute cost. Filth and disease germs, 
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due to dense, unregulated population, 
bring pestilence, and sweep away at 
rhythmic intervals the excess. Famines 
come to scale down the ranks of such as 
have forced their way in during years of 
plenty. Bitter partisanship prevails every- 
where throughout society, the nearly 
successful effort of each party being to 
undo what the other has done. Labor and 
capital, whose dependence upon each other 
is absolute, are constantly found in open 
hostility, which greatly reduces the produc- 
tiveness of both. Exchange of products is 
largely carried on by redundant third 
parties, who, through no fault of their 
own, are allowed to absorb the largest 
share of the wealth they produce.” 


OF THE PRESENT 


All this was written of a period nearly 40 
years ago, but in essential respects it is true 
It is among the pos- 
sibilities that what has been accomplished and 


of conditions today. 


what is being done to conserve natural resources 
and health in the generation since, may be 
achieved in limiting waste in some of the other 
helds described. But society, as at present 
constituted for work, there is offered no lesson 
of thrift to the coming generation. No one 
aspect of conservation can be much advanced 
in the presence of such contradictions. Pro- 
moters of thrift must be able to see the prob- 
lem in the large. Its kinship is large. To 
save money,—while dawdling with time, abusing 
the body, dissipating mental and moral energy, 
selfish competition, blundering in town manage- 
ment, destruction of natural resources and dis- 
sipation in amusements; no habit of thrift can 
be formed. They are all parts of one piece; 
while, of necessity, attacking the problem in 
detail, one phase of it at a time, the teacher 
1 far-seeing philanthropist must be able to see 


t as a whole, and see in the ideal, not thrift 
in money only, but in effort, in mental and 


shysical vigor, in speech and behavior, in pub- 
ic foresight, in the conservation of materials, in 
i\ic administration, in neighborhood helpful- 

, In state honor and efficiency and the 
uating of values in national costs and re- 

Readjustment must, per force, begin 
a new generation; but it should end in 


—- © 


turns, 
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fixing a new social point of view and a rational 
practice. R. G. B. 


O rapid has been the increase of knowl- 
edge, and accurate knowledge, too, be it 
said, in recent times that no one, even 

the most diligent and accumulative, can hope 
to master more than one or a few groups of 
facts, however interesting. Specialties have 
been carried to astonishing extremes of detail. 

For most people the con- 


KNOWLEDGE 
OUTLINES 


clusions, only, are accessible. 
Yet the open-minded, widely- 
interested, well-informed, or 
eagerly-questioning student seeks to have some 
comprehension of the world’s and the race’s 
progress in both knowledge and achievement. 
It seems that compendiums are the only re- 
course. Outlines have become the fashion. 
They take on, in a small way, something of 
the purposes of the encyclopedists of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Compared 
with those, however, ours of the present day 
are comprehensive of conclusions and accepted 


interpretations, not of the facts behind them; 
they are skeleton outlines, not encyclopedias. 


Such is Wells’ Outlines of History, and another 
volume or two of similar import in chronicling 
race progress. Now comes from the press of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Vol. I of an “Outline of 
Be- 
longing to the same group of critical summaries 
may be included James Harvey Robinson’s “The 
Mind in the Making,” dealing with known 
psychical phenomena as they relate to social 
progress. 


Science” to be complete in four volumes. 


VALUES OF THE “OUTLINES” 


To any one of scholarly inclinations, what- 
ever corner field of knowledge he calls his own, 
it is conducive to both self-respect and social 
serviceableness to know the way. and significant 
steps by which the race has come to its pres- 
ent state of comfort and achievement; how its 
institutions have started and developed and how 
men have thought and now think about these 


things. Eschewing the millions of happenings, 


—academic, civic and political, all are inter- 
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ested, or should be, to know the highways by 
which the peoples have been marching. With 
all their faults, such books as “Outlines of 
History” are to be welcomed. How Primitive 
and Ancient and Mediaeval human traits have 
been sifted and conserved and made to con- 
tnbute to enduring motives and federations of 
mankind must be recognized as a vicarious 
possession of large personal import. 


So, too, of science; the progress in every 
considerable department has been beyond any 
one person’s detailed first-hand comprehension. 
Yet intelligence hungers to understand broadly, 
but from authority, how these marvelous appli- 
cations, common to the daily life, have been 
brought about; for a view of the field of physi- 
cal science as a whole. An intelligible exhibit 
of the reliable interpretations of recognized 
natural force and motion and life; a view of 
the physical universe as known and taught to- 
day. Science is so all-pervading in contem- 
porary life, and its application to the arts of 
convenience and necessity so taken-for-granted, 
that no self-respecting citizen can rest impas- 
sive from ignorance of its fundamentals. The 


Outline has a place. R. G. B. 


C OMPLAINT is now and then voiced at 


the lack of serious purpose shown by 

high school as well as college students. 
Much of the criticism is without foundation, 
and most of it is a partial view that converges 
attention upon the few who may deserve it 
and wrongly conceives the body 
generally to be frivolous and de- 
voted to pleasure only. It would 
be easy to make a long list of 
schools and students whose school work is a 
stimulating privelege, whose four years in high 
school are years of sacrifice and constant effort 
to pay bills, who serve, along with their studies, 
in industry and trade and office and laboratory, 
just as other young people do. In almost any 
city system of the state, students may be found 
making and _ selling photographs, 


STUDENT 
SPIRIT 


growing 


vegetables, raising and marketing stock, furnish- 
ing music for public occasions, managing paper 
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routes, driving machines, clerking in stores, as- 
sisting in offices of lawyers, doctors and real- 
tors, caring for gardens and lawns, serving jy 
restaurants, rendering messenger service, etc. 


Another type of public interest is shown in 
the work one school—the Los Angeles high 
school—undertook as a school concern. With 
$10,000 in the school treasury, derived from 
the cafeteria, from games and the school pub- 
lications, and $6000 collected in a two weeks’ 
drive, students have bought a tract of land 
300x312 feet, to be used as a park memorial 
to the seventeen schoolmates who lost their 
lives in the World War. The total cost of the 
site is $21,000, the school’s alumni expecting 
to make up the balance of $5000. 

A similar comment may be made upon the 
work of the Venice high school student body, 
in decorating with artistic discrimination their 
extensive school grounds. The fact is that, 
notwithstanding the limitations of a narrowly 
industrial training of our youth, there has never 
been a time, certainly not within the memory 
of men now living, when so many boys and 
girls, along with their academic education, 
have carried such loads of collateral productive 
effort. There is a seriousness of mind and 
individual initiative and forward-looking, so 
general as to give character to whole school 
bodies. The introduction of technical and oc- 
cupational training, uniting learning with life, 
is to be credited with some of this. But school- 
ing was never more practical, less bookish, than 
now. Life to most youth in high schools is 
quite purposeful and intelligently followed as 1s 
life to the average adult outside. That the at- 
tendance in secondary schools has so enormous- 
ly increased, has doubtless brought to the class- 
room an absolutely larger number, but relatively 
smaller, of those who are indifferent to learn- 
ing and industry and sobriety than such schools 
had in the old days. It has also brought 
thousands of clean, earnest-minded, wholesome 
boys and girls, who see as clearly as imma- 
turity can the advantages of the trained mind 
in buisiness or profession, and are ambitious 


of success. R. G. B. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS IN CALIFORNIA 





THE immediately succeeding statements 


indicate what has been attempted and a 


measure of what has been accomplished by certain California schools in the introduc- 


mn and working of school Savings Banks. 
So far as known but eight cities have 


undertaken the practice—Alameda, 


Berkeley, 


ios Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento (one school), San Diego, Long Beach and San Francisco. 


\ssurance comes from other systems that the matter is under consideration. 
perhaps, carry on activities in other forms of 


tion, Red Cross service, conservation 
onfidently expected that the exhibit 
schools to join in the movement.—-Ed. 


of health 


made in this 


Most schools, 
saving—accident prevention, fire preven- 
and of natural ete. It is 
special induce other 


resources, 


number may 


THRIFT TEACHING IN THE BERKELEY SCHOOLS 


ANNA McMEEKIN 
Manager School Savings Department, First Berkeley Branch, Mercantile Trust Co., and 
H. B. WILSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 


Branch, Mercantile Trust Company, 

started a school savings system with 
the approval of the Board of Education. Dur- 
ing the war the bank discontinued the work, 
preferring that the pupils cooperate with the 
United States Government. in its efforts to 
stimulate thrift and saving. 

With the opening of the 1921-1922 school 
year, the bank renewed the operation of its 
saving system under greatly improved condi- 
tions. Not only was the entire plan greatly 
improved and modernized in detail, but a man- 
ager of the School Savings Department of the 
bank was appointed to devote her full time to 
To facilitate her contact with the 
pupils in the schools, the bank provides an 
automobile for her special use. 


B EFORE the World War, the first Berkeley 


this work. 


The plan of installing and operating the 
system is both direct and simple, as will ap- 
ear from the descriptive paragraphs which 
Simple, modern business methods are 
uundational in the system. The savings man- 
ager not only does her work for the bank, but 
having been a teacher until a few years ago, 
goes into the class rooms of the schools, teach- 
ing the children in thrift and business methods. 


During the first week of school, she visited 
each class room and told the children that one 
cent or more would open an account and that 
in order to open it one must first take home a 
signature card which required both his own 
and one parent’s signature. On the back of 
this card the regulations governing the ac- 
counts were printed in order that the parents 
might fully understand the plan. 


In each, class room these supplies were left: 
(1) A sufficient number of signature cards 
for each child to take one home. (2) A pad 
of deposit slips. (3) A money bag. (4) A 
large strong envelope. 

Each school has a bank day each week. A 


regular schedule of visits, previously an- 
nounced, is maintained by the savings 
manager. ~ 


On the first bank day, each child who wishes 


to open an account brings back his signature 
card. Each 


pupil fills out his own deposit 
slip showing the name, the school and the 
date. This deposit slip and the money are 


given to the teacher. The money is put into 
a coin bag. Signature cards, deposit slips and 
coin bag are then put into a large envelope 
and sent to the principal’s office. 


When the bank’s representative arrives she 
finds in the office an envelope from each class. 
The amount of money from each class and 
the total of the deposit slips is then balanced. 
Each pupil receives his bank book the day 
he makes his initial deposit. An individual 
savings account is opened for him at the bank, 
which draws 4% interest when one dollar has 
been deposited. Many open accounts with a 
few pennies, but the average initial deposit is 
forty-two cents. The bank books for the new 
depositors are put into the envelope and are 
returned to the class rooms. The signature 
cards and deposit slips are taken to the bank. 

On the next bank day each pupil who brings 
money fills out his own deposit slip and gives 
it and the money to the teacher. She slips 


each deposit slip within the cover of its bank 
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book. These, together with the money in the 
coin bag, are put into the envelope and sent 
to the principal's office. The bank’s represen- 
tative enters the amount of each child’s deposit 
in his bank book; they are then returned again 
to the class room. By this plan the amount 
of time required for detail work in the class 
room is reduced to a very few minutes and 
at the same time resembles regular banking. 
In many schools it is made a part of the 
Arithmetic lesson. E 


In the Junior High Schools, including grades 
seven, eight and nine, practically all the work 
is handled by the students. In each class a 
student teller takes the deposit slips and the 
money of the depositors in his class. In one 
school the envelopes from all classes are col- 
lected by a class of bookkeeping students who 
make the entries in the pass books and balance 
the money. The grand total for the school is 
made and the money and deposit slips are 
merely given to the bank’s representative. This 
has proven to be valuable training for these 
students. 


Another example of correlation with school 
work has been worked out in a sixth grade. 
Besides handling the detail work each day, 
they have correlated with the banking, the 
adding, subtracting and dividing of* decimals 
and simple interest. Each month they issue 
a Bank Bulletin containing a graph showing 
the comparative amount of deposits from each 
class in the building, the average deposit per 
pupil, per grade, and the per cent of increase 
and decrease of deposits. The bulletin also 
always contains a story or article, sometimes 
illustrated, pertinent to thrift or the banking 
situation in the school. 


In each building a weekly record is kept by 
the bank’s representative. Once a month the 
report of all the schools is prepared and dis- 
tributed to all teachers. 

The results of a school savings system can- 
not be measured by the amount of money on 
deposit. A fairer test is the number of ac- 
counts and the number of children depositing 
each week. At the close of the first year, 1921 
to 1922, 3000 children out of an enrollment of 
8015 had opened accounts. Total deposits 
amounted to $16,500. There are very few 
inactive accounts; in fact 80% of those with 
accounts deposit at least once a month and 
30% deposit regularly each week. This does 
not, of course, include all the saving by school 
children, for many have regular savings ac- 
counts in banks. If a child saves regularly in 


a coin bank at home and takes it to the down. 
town bank he is not urged to change. Hovy. 
ever, if his regular account is merely an ae. 
count to which his father or mother occasion. 
ally makes a deposit, and which does noi rep 
resent his own effort, he is urged to open a 
school account, even if the money is trans 
ferred to the regular account later. 


During the summer many children deposit 
directly at the bank. It was interesting to 
notice that the children from one school near 
the bank continued to deposit regularly op 
Tuesday, which had been their school bank 
day throughout the year. Money was with- 
drawn for many purposes, varying from an 
amount sufficient to buy water-wings to $100 
to invest in a good bond. In almost all cases 
some money was left on deposit and the pass 
book was retained except in cases of remova) 
from the city. Equal amounts were deposited 
and withdrawn throughout the summer and 
we therefore are beginning the 1922-1923 term 
with $16,500 on deposit. 


This year’s work has been undertaken by 
first endeavoring to have every child bring 
his pass book to school. To help in this, 
posters have been put in each room. Fol- 
lowing this, each child without an account has 
taken home a letter to the parents which ex- 
plains concisely in a set of questions and 
answers, the operation of the school savings 
system. Two weeks have passed at the pres: 
ent writing and the results of the plan are 
very promising. 


There has been no artificial or temporary 
stimulus to induce the children to start savings 
accounts. Only normal and real reasons for 
saving have been presented to the pupils. In 
order to develop industry and foresight they 
are encouraged to work and earn their own 
money rather than to bring the money given 
them by parents; and children who bring sev- 
eral dollars are often questioned by those who 
are clutching pennies and dimes as to whethel 
or not the money has been earned. Because 
the habit should be firmly established they 
are urged to save even a few pennies cach 
bank day rather than to keep it at home until 
a larger amount is accumulated. The weekly 
regularity is valuable. 


It is not the hoarding of money, but the 
thoughtful use of it that we wish them to learn, 
and for that reason they are encourage to 
save for a definite purpose. When money <0es 
into the bank month after month, the savings 
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account is apt to come to be regarded as a 
deprivation. If, however, a boy is saving for 
4 bicyele he can see that when he does with- 
out candy or a movie and saves the money 
he is nearer to his bicycle, and his bank book 
marks his progress. When he reaches his goal, 
if he draws out his money and buys his bi- 
cycle, he has learned that the money he has 
was a reserve of purchasing power 
which enabled him to buy something which 
otherwise he could not have had. The benefit 
experience lies in the probability that 
he will resort to the same means in obtaining 
other desires in life. Whether they save for 
something near at hand, as Christmas spend- 
or distant, as a college education, the 
savings should be purposeful. 

A school savings system is dependent for 
its success upon the enthusiasm which is put 
into it. It requires continual patient effort to 
instill in school children the right ideas of 
economies, and the hearty support of each 
principal and teacher is needed. The system 
which is direct and requires little detail work 
in the classroom meets with the most approval. 

A school savings system is a concrete fac- 
tor in a broad field of thrift instruction which 
has underlying considerations most funda- 
mental in American citizenship. These will 
be indicated briefly: 

In the first place, a true conception of thrift 
is taught. Thrift includes moderation, fore- 
thought, and judgment. It does not mean sav- 
ing every possible cent at the expense of self- 
respect, comfort and health. Thrift requires 
that everything be used in the way that is 
productive of the most permanent good. Thrift 
in time, in talents or in material possessions 
means, not the hoarding of them, but the best 
use of them. We are not naturally generously 
endowed with the quality of thrift, and it 
s constant and dexterous training to teach 
children to see beyond the need of the present. 

e who learn to consider that there will 
needs and desires next week and next year 

gained a first and a fundamental lesson 
in thrift. 

the second place, thrift training must 
n at an early age and be continued with 
ldrity. Since the majority of habits are 
i at an early age and remain permanent 
ighout life, this habit formation period is 
ital importance. The saving of pencils 
paper, the care of clothing and the saving 
mney are good means of forming the habit. 
rder to form the habit there must be a 
larity. The law of habit formation 


saved 


of the 


ing, 


de- 
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mands regularity of repetition. If throughout 
the elementary period a child saves each week 
a part of the money which has been earnéd 
or which has been given him, it tends to 
become an established habit. 


In the third place, as the pupil grows older, 
simple fundamental ideas of good business may 
be taught in connection with thrift habits. As 
the student passes out of the elementary period 
and enters the secondary schools, he is begin- 
ning to form opinions and establish mental 
attitudes. While the thrift habit continues, 
he can also grasp the simple elements of sound 
economic thought in regard to thrift. He can 
see that $20.00 is better if saved for a wire- 
less than if frittered away in trifling amuse- 
ments, and can thereby see that a savings 
account is deferred spending power for the 
individual. Thrift demands the wise use of 
this power, considering both the present and 
the future, one’s self and one’s fellow-man. 


They can also see that as individuals we are 
the employers of labor. The productive capac- 
ity of one man or group of men is limited. 
We virtually hire men to make the things for 
which we spend our money. Money spent 
foolishly for amusement and_ decoration, 
wastes the working energy of the men whom 
it hires. Capital and material and time de- 
voted to the production of luxuries and non- 
essentials cut off the supply of essentials. 
which in time must result in a scarcity of the 
equipment necessary to civilization. 


In the fourth place, pupils may learn enough 
of the functions of a bank in modern life to 
understand the value to the individual of con- 
ducting one’s affairs in a business-like way. 
The eighth grade course of study in the Berke- 
ley Schools includes a study of finance and 
banking institutions. As a part of this course, 
the students visit the bank in groups. A 
commercial account is opened with an officer 
of the bank in the regular way. Other de- 
posits are then made. Checks are cashed. 
The bookkeeping department is visited and 
the students watch their deposits and checks 
posted by machine on ledger sheet and state- 
ment. At the statement window the statement 
and cancelled checks are secured and balanced 
with the check stubs. A savings account is 
then opened in a similar manner. The condi- 
tions governing loans are touched upon. As 
means of transferring money, drafts and cash- 


ier’s checks are explained. The point is 


brought out that a bank is not a source of 
wealth in itself, but is a reservoir for the com- 
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‘munity which it serves, making idle funds 
available in the lines of business in which they 
are needed. 

Many subjects in each grade offer opportu- 
nities for thrift correlation. There is con- 
servation in geography, co-operation and dem- 
ocracy in history, hygiene and _ sanitation 
in physiology, and enthusiasm, concentration 
and singleness of purpose in all subjects. 
This is a wide field for instruction, varying 
from simple object lessons in the younger 


classes to questions requiring thought 
study in the upper grades. 

Thrift education must be undertaken in a 
broad way. It cannot be taught by preaching 
against waste. We cannot even draw a hard. 
fast line between necessities and luxuries. Each 
person must be guided by his individual judg. 
ment. Thrift instruction must develop the 
true conception of what constitutes thrift. | 
must be seen not as a deprivation but as 
means of realizing ambitions. 


and 


a 


THE ALAMEDA SCHOOL SAVINGS PLAN 


Cc. J. DuFOUR, 
Superintendent of Schools 


HE Alameda plan of school savings has 
a been successful because in the first place 

it is simply operated and in the second 
place it is co-ordinated with other legitimate 
educational activities, in which the element 
of pride and loyalty play no inconsiderable 
part. ae 

Briefly described, the Alameda plan includes 
a headquarters bank which is in reality a col- 
lection department acting under the authority 
of two of the city savings banks. 

This headquarters bank is located in the 
High School. Its working force consists of a 
member of the faculty of the Commercial De- 
partment, a student cashier, two assistant 
cashiers, a force of student tellers drawn from 
the Junior and Senior classes, and a clerical 
force consisting of students registered in book- 
keeping and accounting, and who are required 
to include the banking experience as a definite 
part of their training. 


On stated days the student tellers are re- 
quired to report at the several elementary 
schools, where they receive the savings of the 
elementary school children, after counting and 
checking the money with the teachers’ sum- 
mary sheets and the children’s deposit tags. 
Prior to leaving the elementary school build- 
ings, the individual deposits are relisted on 
the principals’ summarizing sheets, a carbon 
copy checked by the student tellers being left 
with the principal of each school. 

The student tellers return to the High School, 
and their accounts are checked by the assist- 
ant cashiers, who then under the general direc- 
tion of the faculty member, apportion the 
deposit tags among the student clerks, who 
enter deposits and extend balances on dupli- 
cate ledger cards, one complete set of which 


when checked is deposited, together with th 
aggregate amount, with the city savings bank 
selected by the parents of the depositing chil 
dren. So that at the close of the day if any- 
thing should happen to the High School build- 
ing and its records should be destroyed, the 
city banks have a complete record of every 
individual account, together with the cash for 
the same in their possession. 

The Alameda plan was inaugurated in 1914 
and as each step was taken or improvement 
made, the office of the State Superintendent 
of Banks was consulted, and its recommenda 
tions rigidly enforced. All matters of proce- 
dure, the assumption of liability by resolution 
of the Board of Directors of the city banks, 
acknowledged by the Board of Education, and 
the daily filing of the individual accounts, art 
the direct results of personal conferences with 
the representatives of the State Superintendent 
of Banks. 


Many devices are used to stimulate and 
maintain interest in thrift. In addition every 
Saturday night the local newspaper publishes 
a school bank statement for the week just 
passed, in which each school is credited with 
its aggregate savings, its number of depositors 
for the week, and the percentage of the num 
ber on the average attendance. The school 
heading the list is the school showing the 
highest percentage of savers. This statement 
is prepared by the student cashier at the head- 
quarters bank, with the assistance of the fac- 
ulty member in charge. 


It will be readily seen that the Alameda plan 
differs essentially from bank plans where 2 
single bank is granted the privilege of sending 
its solicitors and clerks to the school houses 


and there collecting the children’s money, £iV- 





ing 


7 
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ing them in exchange stamps or pass book 
acknowledgments. Both systems have their 
strong points, and both are workable. It is 
my belief, however, that where a school sys- 
tem is thoroughly organized, and where the 
High School is equipped to teach practical 
commercial work, a plan such as the Alameda 
plan may be found to have a greater number 
of educational units of value. 

The Alameda High School gives credit to- 
graduation ‘to all students registering 
for thrift, and who comply with the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) To keep an accurate and 
acceptable account of all receipts and disburse- 
ments during the term. (2) To deposit regu- 


ward 
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larly in the savings system. (3) To have 
on deposit at the end of the term at least 
10 per cent of the total receipts. (4) To pre- 
pare a satisfactory essay on some practical 
thrift subject. While the credit given is small, 
it is sufficient to keep a considerable per- 
centage of the High School students in the 
ranks of the active savers. 


The test of any system is a statement of 
its results. At the present time 65 per cent 
of the total enrollment of the school children 
of Alameda are active depositors, and the 
weekly percentage of investors ranges from 
35 per cent to 45 per cent. 


THRIFT ACTIVITES AND ANTI-WASTE IN LOS ANGELES 


MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY, 
Superintendent of Schools 


URING the years of the “thrift stamp,” 
|) Los Angeles City Schools were among 
the foremost in their efforts to accumulate 
savings for the good of the country. During 
those same years, former affiliations with local 
savings institutions were broken off and until 
recently no satisfactory program of saving 
through co-operation with local banking insti- 
tutions could be worked out. This year, how- 
the schools will be assisted by the Los 
Angeles Bank School Savings Association Or- 
ganization, founded in our city for the especial 
purpose of assisting the schools in saving 
through a deposit system. The Association 
was organized by the clearing house, and its 
nembership includes all the banks in the city 
which maintain savings accounts. The ex- 
penses are to be met by assessments upon the 
members, pro rated in proportion to the vol- 
une of savings deposits. Receptacles will be 
ed in the school buildings, and it ig be- 
d that through a few simple arrangements 

which are yet be worked out, a satisfactory 
chinery of deposits will be simplified for 
hers. 


ever, 


\very J. Gray has been elected supervisor, 

offices have been established at 527 Title In- 

ince Building, and plans are in hand for 
beginning of the campaign. 


ie first operations will be made upon a 
mum seale. Under the advice of repre- 
atives of the Board of Education, careful 
riments will be tried in certain of the 
ols, methods and results compared, and 
en the best plan has been discovered, it 


will be generally extended to all the schools 
in the Los Angeles School District. 

Thrift propaganda material, suitable for use 
for the children of various ages and condi- 
tions, will be prepared under the supervision 
of a committee consisting of the advertising 
men of the various banks. 

The Fire Department of Los Angeles has 
for several years co-operated by sending an 
instructor into the schools to give practical 
lessons in fire prevention. In a dry land such 
as Southern California, where brush and moun- 
tain fires are an annual menace, constant cau- 
tion must be given. In the course of study 
now in process of preparation, instruction in 
fire prevention as a safety measure for human 
life and a conservation measure is being pro- 
vided for. 

Lessons in conservation of forest trees and 
water are especially significant in a “land of 
little rain.” No opportunity is lost to empha- 
size the need of conservation and to illustrate 
the value especially of water in a region where 
a land of plenty has been created out of a 
desert under the magic of water. 

For the last two years the Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations have at the 
request of the school people sent instructors 
into the schools to give emphasis to “safety 
first.” These lessons are frequently made more 
graphic and impressive by motion pictures and 
other visual material. As the vacation months 


approach, it is our custom to place especial em- 
phasis upon the dangers of the traffic and of 
summer sports, so that during the weeks when 
the children are on the streets 


more than 
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usual, and when leisure time lures them to 
the swimming hole or to catch rides on the 
fenders of street cars or to undertake over- 
adventurous climbs in the mountains, they 
may be on their guard against accident for 
themselves or for others. 


In teaching thrift and conservation, it seems 
important to produce the conviction that the 
compelling motive for saving, whether of one’s 
own product or of that produced by others, 
shall be the saving of human energy. The 
essence of the sin of waste lies in this fact: 
that human energy has been expended to no 
purpose. Someone toiled only that someone 
else might destroy or throw away the results 
of that toil, or someone has toiled to produce 
something worthless. To waste something 
which has value, either intrinsic or as the re- 
sult of the expenditure of human energy, or 
to spend human energy on that which has no 
value, both are wasteful procedures, the one 
to be deprecated as much as the other. 


In thrift instruction, it is quite as important 
to inculcate a worthy motive for saving as 
to induce the habit of saving. Mere accumu- 
lation is not a worthy motive, but if all can 
see that it is the saving of human energy 
which is being sought, so that the otherwise 
waste energy, suitably expended, may make it 
possible for people to live comfortably, hap- 
pily, esthetically and ethically, then will thrift 
education do its perfect work. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL SAVINGS 
BANK SYSTEM 
A. J. CLOUD, Deputy Superintendent of Schools 


i. HE School Savings Bank System now in 
operation in San Francisco was inaugur- 
ated by the Board of Education in August, 
1911. This was accomplished through the 
active assistance of the Bank of Italy. Dur- 
ing the first year of operation of the system 
the total deposits made by pupils ran to the 
amount of $55,000, representing 9000 individ- 
ual depositors. Eight years later the total had 
risen to an amount slightly in excess of 


$590,000, and the number of pupil depositors . 


to 20,128. The reports of July 1, 1922, indi- 
cate a further progress. Every one of the 
ninety-four schools participated. In an enroll- 
ment of 56,599 pupils, 27,387 made deposits 
during the year to the amount of $860,500. This 
means that 48 per cent of the pupils deposited 
an average of nearly $32.00 each, or nearly 
$1.00 a week. In eight years the number of 


pupils using the bank had increased from ‘Sj 
to more than 20,000, or 204 per cent; the tota) 
amount of deposits for the year from $55) (9 
to $860,000; and the average yearly indiyidya) 
deposit from $6.11 to $31.85. 


While, from the beginning, deposits had beep 
received from high school students, yet the 
main amounts for the first several years cama 
from elementary pupils. In September, 1521 
a new organization of school savings was 
started in the high schools, through co-opera 
tion with the Anglo-California Trust Company 
During the single year of activity under this 
new plan, 2400 individual accounts have been 
opened with deposits aggregating $37,500 
Twenty-five per cent of the total enrollment 
participated in the deposits. The stimulus ot 
competition has been introduced under the 
high school plan. A silver trophy cup is pre- 
sented by the bank to the school securing the 
largest number of new accounts during a given 
month, and at the end of the year, the school 
which has held the cup the largest number of 
times is to be presented either with a bust of 
Benjamin Franklin, or with a large American 
silk flag. 

The School Savings work in San Francisco 
is conducted under the so-called “Stamp Sys- 
tem.” On a specified day once a week the 
pupils bring to the school the money they wish 
to deposit. These sums are handed to the 
principal through the class teachers, who pre- 
pare a report in duplicate, stating the amount 
received from each individual. A _ represent- 
ative of the bank acting as official depository 
calls at the school, gives receipts for the 
money and provides the principal, in exchange, 
with the equivalent in one-cent school savings 
stamps. In due course these stamps are given 
by the class teachers to the children in 
amounts equivalent to the money received 
from each, and are affixed by the children to 
folders provided for the purpose. When the 
pupil presents two of these folders at the bank 
with fifty stamps attached to each, a pass book 
is issued showing a deposit of $1.00. There 
after, the bank accepts all further deposits ol! 
50 cents or more from pupils, either in stamps 
or coin. All deposits bear interest at tlie 


bank's regular rate. 

The figures given above, eloquent and grati 
fying as they are, represent a fraction only 
of the benefit derived from this interesiing 
phase of school work. They cannot testify to 
the excellent training given by this means in 
self-control and in development of will power. 
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if boys and girls are taught how to save, in 
4 practical way, it is certainly reasonable to 
suppose that they will gain therefrom a real 
understanding of the value of money, both 
as a means of providing for their present re- 
quirements and for their future interests. 
When an intelligent understanding of civic 
virtues is joined to participative activity as in 
this case, it would certainly seem as if the 
and women of tomorrow should have 
learned to be respecters of government, of law 
and order, and of the rights of others and of 
themselves in respect to property. It would 
certainly seem as if this training in habits 
of thrift should have a most beneficial effect 
in counteracting the tendency toward extrav- 
aganee which has been held against our peo- 


] 


ple in the past. 


FROM FRESNO 
WM. JOHN COOPER, Superintendent 


HERE is, at present, no organized. thrift 
tT teaching in the Fresno City Schools. Here 
and there teachers of English and Civics have 
given it attention, but there has been no school 
savings bank organized. However, during the 
last year a committee of teachers has been at 
work on a course of study in Thrift; and plans 
for a system of school banking are maturing. 
The following seem to be the essential pro- 
visions: 


l. First, a single teller dealing with all the 
schools. 

2. Deposits to be made with a bank which 
may be agreed upon by the clearing house and 
the Board of Education; or with one of the 
city’s banks which the parents may designate 
for their children. In either alternative, the 
single teller to act for all the schools and for 

the banks. 


men 


The pass book system rather than stamps 
or other automatic devices. 
i. The right of a child depositor to have 
iness aecess to the bank at a given hour 
certain days, that he may become familiar 
h the procedure. 


b 


. It is proposed to use a system of personal 
unts, reaching every pupil, itemizing his 
ime and its sources: the current expendi- 
es—as for necessities, luxuries, bank de- 
its, outlays for earnings, etc. 


‘r 


ve usually stress the necessity for fire pre- 
tion, especially in our warm, dry climate, 
ring one week in the fall. Essays are writ- 
and posters drawn in all of the schools, 
best of each being rewarded with prizes 


en by the local Chapter of the Red Cross. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS IN OAKLAND 
LEWIS B. AVERY, Assistant Superintendent 


OME years ago an arrangement was en- 

tered into with one of our local banks by 
which stamps are issued through the teacher 
of each room for the savings of pupils. A 
collector from the bank visits each room 
weekly on a specified day, makes up a tally 
and receives the deposits, which are credited 
to the individual pupils. Promoted by this 
bank, there was held recently a competition 
among the contributing schools and a banner 
given to each of sixteen schools, nearly half 
of all the schools in the city that registered 
100 per cent perfect for the month; showing 
that every pupil in each of the rooms of those 
schools had made a deposit for four consecu- 
tive weeks. The service is comprehensive and 
habit-forming. 

That the plan and the practice have been 
satisfactory appears in the results; whether 
these results are measured by the number of 
pupils reached, by the per cent of all pupils 
sharing in the privilege, the growing size of 
individual deposits, the high average for the 
several schools, or the proportion of 100 per 
cent schools. For the date July 21, 1922, the 
total number of active school accounts was 
10,424—9725 in the elementary schools and 
679 in the high schools. The grand balance 
on the date named showed deposits of $267,- 
764, a net gain of $38,160 for the year, and 
an average for each of the forty schools of 
nearly $6700. The average bank showing per 
pupil of $25.69. The total collections from 
elementary pupils for the year were $30,439, 
and from the High School $6291. The frontis- 
piece in this number pictures an actual occur- 
rence at the bank when pupils were calling 
to make their deposits. 


THE LONG BEACH PLAN 
W. L. STEPHENS, Superintendent of Schools 


E have had for the past six years a 
school savings bank in operation. This 


coming year all of the savings banks in the 
city are combining and employing an individ- 
ual whose whole duty will be to teach the 
thrift activities throughout the schools, espe- 
cially as they pertain to the school savings 
bank. This individual will present the advis- 
ability of children’s savings to the pupils in the 
schools, he will collect all moneys, and in gen- 
eral systematize the work that has been going 
on here for several years. We believe that 


this is a notable step in advance. 
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WHAT ONE BANK HAS DONE TO ENCOURAGE 
SCHCOL SAVINGS 


PHILIP J. LAWLOR, 
Manager School Savings Department, Bank of Italy 


HAT the proper training of a child is 
of immeasurable importance is unques- 
tionable. It is also recognized as funda- 
mental that the family is the chief agency for 
the maintenance, protection and education of 
the child, and as such its work should be sup- 
plemented but never superseded. The school 
is essentially an institution for providing 
necessary environments for the child, the re- 
action to which will give him experiences that 
will be serviceable in later life, for ‘““experience 
is the best teacher.’ The application of this 
axiom under proper influence will surely help 
to equip a child for independence. 
Function of Education 
The function of education is not only to 
train the mind, but also to disseminate 
among children the most important knowiedge 
that has been collected. If in the distribution 
of this the child misses one important link, 
the effect may prejudice his subsequent career. 
Who will question the importance of thrift 
as a link in education, or the inculcation of the 
habit of saving under intelligent auspices? But 
the savings habit can be acquired only by ac- 
tual practice. The school, therefore, should 
provide the means whereby this economic re- 
form may be brought about, by inviting a 
savings specialist to supervise this particular 
activity; for education, like industry, has 
reaches a stage of very elaborate specialization. 
Children Know How to Spend 
The great majority of children know nothing 
about money except to spend-it for the sake 
of satisfying a momentary caprice, which, un- 
less checked, frequently leads to improvidence, 
one of the greatest evils of the age. A logical 
method for imparting thrift in this country 
must have its inception in the schoolroom, 
just as it had in certain European countries, 
where the well-known thrifty habits of the 
people are thought by many to have been in- 
stilled by the school teacher. Verily, “the 
people perish for lack of vision.” To help 
supply this deficiency in foresight should be 
one of the objects of the school savings sys- 
tem, for in after years a fuller practical ac- 
quaintance with this subject may serve the 
man of tomorrow as a bridge between poverty 
and abundance, or between what are often 


the direct results of these, misery and happj 
ness, thereby attesting to what Washington 
maintained, that “Economy makes ha 
homes and sound nations.” 
Bankers Must Help 

In the propagation of practical thrift and 
savings habits, the banker’s continued assist. 
ance is indispensable, and therefore the suc. 
cess of a savings system in any school de. 
pends upon his active cooperation, for no mat. 
ter how deeply imbued a teacher may be with 
the importance of this work, unless the banker 
assists and calls at a school with unerring 
regularity, all attempts to keep alive interest 
will be of no avail. In the operation of the 
school savings system of the Bank of Italy 
throughout California, its representatives 
travel 1900 miles every week, in the course of 
which over 400 schools are visited that have 
an enrollment of 100,000 children. Of this 
number 35,000 boys and girls have on deposit 
at this time $975,000. For the year ending 
June, 1922, the gross deposits were $160,754.58 
The interest accrued during the year and 
credited to the respective accounts was $29, 
953.49, making a total of $190,708.07. The with 
drawals during the year were $53,584.86, leay- 
ing a net credit in deposits of $137,123.21. 

This is the result of eleven years’ endeavor, 
for it was in 1911 that the first school savings 
account was opened in our bank, when A. P 
Giannini, our president, said to us, “Let th 
policy of the school savings department of the 
Bank of Italy be: Consider the child’s welfare 
first.” We have adhered unswervingly to that 
policy in the past decade, thereby inspiring 
the confidence of children and teachers. ‘The 
result speaks for itself. 

How It Is Operated 

The operation of our school savings sys'!em 
is extremely simple. Once a week, children 
are encouraged to bring to school such amount 
as they desire to save, from one penny 1p- 
ward; for every cent brought to school they 
receive a little stamp, which is pasted on a 
card. When this card, or folder, as it is 
called, has been filled the child has saved 5) 
cents, which is then accepted as a deposit. A 
number of school savings plans, differing in 
detail, are in vogue throughout the United 


ppy 
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States, but we unhesitatingly recommend the 
stamp method, especially in large communi- 
tiess, as Simple and effective. In smaller set- 
tlements, other savings plans may be devised, 
but in every place some savings system is not 
only practicable, but an economic necessity. 
Millions are being spent annually in research 
work to discover ways of alleviating physical 
suffering, and while school savings cannot be 
classed as a discovery, as an idea, it has in 
it the means whereby it will, if carefully 
directed, be a boon to humanity, second in 
importanee to no other movement for the 
amelioration of mental suffering, superinauced 
so often by poverty or the fear of it. 


New York Banker Commends School Savings 


\ prominent New York banker insists that 
the school savings system has more than justi- 
fied its existence. He says, however, that it is 
a system which, for its success, demands, espe- 
cially at the outset, sympathy, tact, patience 
and skillful handling. It is not as lucrative as 
many other fields of banking activity, but the 
banks that engage in it are rendering services 
to the nation, the value of which can hardly 
he overestimated. Nor are the services to be 
reckoned up wholly in terms of economics. 
The steadiness, the industry, the sobriety, the 
respect for property, which are fostered among 
thrifty and frugal people, are political virtues 
that make for stability and permanence of 
government, 


To achieve these results, we cannot be in- 
different to the rising generation. If we wait 
to deal only with the adult, we wait to deal 
with a man whose character and habits are 
As a result, we find too late that we 
can deal only with a small fraction of those 
with whom we might have done business. 


formed. 


An Appeal 


| 


in conclusion we appeal to educators and 
bankers in behalf of the children of this nation 
(to help in “putting over” this most necessary 

vement throughout America, for its prac- 

il success is up to them. Then, who knows 
the providential living and frugal habits 
will be encouraged through the school 
vings system may yet play a most important 
port in combatting our country’s’ insidious 
‘, deadlier by far than those who fight in 
open. The bankers and teachers, there- 
’, have a tremendous responsibility in this 
(ter that must not be ignored, for in help- 


to save the child, they assist in saving 
iety. 


t 
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A WORD FOR THE 
SCHOOL SAVINGS BANK 


S. W. STRAUS 
President American Society for Thrift 


N OW that our schools have reopened, every 
possible effort should be made to encour- 
age school savings banks. While much atten- 
tion has been given to these valuable agencies 
of thrift work among the young, they 
never reached the place of importance 
their worth has merited. 


have 
that 


The school savings bank system first made 
its appearance in France in 1834, and the plan 
was quickly taken up by the school systems 
in other countries. Nowhere, however, has it 
ever achieved the success attained in the land 
of its origin. In 1885 the movement reached 
America and was first introduced in Long 
Island City, N. Y. The system has enjoyed 
a steady growth since that time, but only a 
comparatively small percentage of the num- 
ber of school children in the country have 
become enrolled as depositors. 


It is worthy of note, nevertheless, that where 
the system has been introduced it has invari- 


ably proved popular with the children and 
productive of beneficial results. In most 
cases the co-operation of a savings bank 


located in the vicinity of the school has been 
of great help. The children generally make 
their deposits with the teacher, who turns them 
over to the principal, who in turn sends them 
to a bank. When a child’s deposit reaches 
one dollar, it is the general custom for the 
bank to allow the child to open an individual 
account. In this way a start is made toward 
the accumulation of money and lessons in busi- 
ness practice are taught. 


However, the fact should never be forgotten 
that thrift does not consist entirely in saving 
money. Children should be given to under- 
stand that to be thrifty means to thrive; that 
waste of time, health and energies is as un- 
desirable as waste of money. By correlating 
these fundamental teachings with the operation 
of the school savings bank, a foundation of 
correct thrift practice may be laid which will 
be invaluable to the pupils during all the years 
of their lives. 


More attention should be given to our school 
savings banks. They can be made the means 


of tremendous economic value to the nation. 
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INSURANCE AS SAVINGS 








mba practice looks to, and provides for, either the anticipated or possibl 


needs of the future, of oneself or others, 


is a form of saving. Among these forms 


of providence is insurance. Indeed, it has been said that “essentially if not intentionally 


every form of providence is of the nature of 


business of insurance is a nascent science. 


insurance egainst economic suffering.” Ths 
And whether it be insurance on the life, or 
on property, or against the accidents of life, 


it is provision for increase of revenue or 


against diminution of income; and in either case implies the use of surplus for some sort 
of investment and hence saving. But in a particular sense the insurance savings policy 
provided by certain societies, the premiums to be paid periodically, is characterized by 


the thrift requirements here being considered. 


A number of companies have generously 


offered to discuss this phase of the subject for the symposium. As an indication of this 
form of savings foresight, the great increase in five years of the amount of life insuranc: 
written is significant. It is out of all proportion to the increase of population; and the 
increase seems to be mainly among the smaller policy holders, hinting at the wide- 


spreading of the practice among the people. 


was $533,006,000, insuring 748,000 persons. 


The United States Department of Commerce 
is authority for the statement that for June, 


1922, the value of the new policies issued 


During the first six months of the year, th: 


same authority reports over $3,000,000,000 of new policies issued. The average value per 


policy, also, is said to be steadily increasing. 


So much for the general life insurance. 


It all represents an encouraging tendency to save and to save in a practical and pur- 


poseful way. 


But, by certain life companies, there are issued what are known as insurance savings 
policies, set forth in contributed articles that follow. They contain both death and 
annuity provisions, paid for by monthly deposits and subject to withdrawal with interest, 
and offer to salaried people or established ware earners or directors of a small business 


a convenient and safe means ofconserving 
the same time.—Ed. 


ANNUAL DIVIDEND ENDOWMENT 
INSURANCE 
F. A. WICKETT 


io are two periods in a man’s life 
when he is unable to take care of himself 

childhood and old age. He comes into the 
world helpless; he often becomes helpless again 
before he leaves it. Only during middle life, 
as a rule, is a man a producer. He is a con- 
sumer through all his days, from the cradle 
to the grave. It follows, as a matter of neces- 
sity, that mankind must earn the living of a 
lifetime during middle life. His childhood is 
provided for by others—after that he must 
look out for himself. 


And in addition to himself the normal man 
generally has. others to look out for. At thirty 
or thirty-five he finds himself with a family to 
provide for. At the same time he looks for- 
ward to the years in which he himself will 
wish to rest, indeed, the infirmities of age may 
make that rest a necessity. There is no method 
by which one may more easily, so amply and 
so surely accomplish his heart’s desires in all 
these respects, as by the class of insurance 
called endowment insurance. The annual 
dividend endowment policy is insurance and 


any surplus income and making it earn, at 


savings combined in such manner that each 
feature supplements the other. Such insur- 
ance is not an extravagance; the price is just 
what it costs to secure certain sums of money 
in certain contingencies. Disability benefits 
also are provided. Policies with similar pro- 
visions are issued for women as for men. 
Professor L. A. Williams of the University of 
California says: “The most valuable feature 
of such insurance—a feature which many young 
teachers overlook to their everlasting regret, 
is that through insurance they can combine 
security of investment with encouragement to 
systematic saving.” 


AN INSURANCE SAVINGS PLAN 
H. S. WAITE 


| NSURANCE companies are today intensively 
featuring insurance policies on a savings 
plan basis, or rather savings plans on an in- 
surance basis. 


The old argument against insurance to the 
effect that ‘“‘you have to die to win” no longer 
maintains, and probably a majority of the in- 
surance policies written today are on the sav- 
ings plan basis. 


The general practice among the beter 
known companies is to base the plan upon 4 
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cert in fixed deposit made annually, sem!- 
innually or quarterly—to continue until the 
depositor has reached the age of 50, 55, 60 
, years, at which time the deposits cease 
the insurance company in turn pays to 
jepositor a monthly income as long as he 
or she may live. 

These contracts are issued on a basis of 
units,” paying $10.00 per month after the de- 
positor has attained the age of 50, 55, 60 or 65, 
ind also provide life insurance to the amount 
of $1000.00. In case of the death of the de- 
positor after the contract has matured and 
he has received one hundred monthly 
nstallments ($1000.00), the difference between 
the amount of income payments made by the 
company up to that time and the amount of 
nsurance shall be paid the depositor’s estate 
n one sum, so that the returns from the com- 
pany cannot in any case fall below, and in 
ease the depositor lives long, may greatly ex- 
ceed the original contract. 


before 


In lieu of accepting the monthly income at 
maturity the depositor may withdraw his cash 
savings, amounting to $1746.00 per unit of con- 
tract under the plan maturing at age 50, 
($1562.00 at age 55, $1380.00 at age 60, and 
$1218 at age 65). Or he may apply this 
cash value to the purchase of any of the in- 
stalment options offered in the contract. These 
options provide for annual instead of monthly 
payments to the depositor for a certain period 
of years. 

The contract further provides that in case of 
death before maturity, either the cash value 
rr the $1000.00 insurance will be paid, which- 
ever is the greater amount. 


The depositor, for a small additional de- 
josit, may provide a like income in case he 
comes permanently disabled either through 
accident or disease, in which case he no longer 

kes his deposits, and the monthly payments 
to him begin immediately when he is perma- 
nently disabled, in addition to those he will 
receive when he reaches the age at which the 
contract would mature. 


ile may also include a provision in his con- 
ract that will double the insurance ($2000 in- 
tead of $1000) in case he is accidentally 
killed. 
‘he additional deposits for this extra pro- 
tion amount to very little, and the benefits 
very well worth while. The disability fea- 
is particularly valuable, as.it provides 
‘inst almost any contingency that might 
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arise to prevent the continuous payment of 
the deposits . 

It is a mistake to conclude that these con- 
tracts are adapted to.the man of means only, 
and to feel that unless one can deposit enough 
to return a monthly income of $100 or $500 that 
it would not be worth while. The rate of living 
at twenty-five years of age is vastly different 
from the rate after attaining old age. Fur- 
thermore, a monthly income after old age is 
reached, even if only to pay the rent, would 
in many cases mean the difference between 
comfort and want. It is easy at twenty-five 
to underestimate the value of $10 at sixty-five. 

Observation and experience clearly indicate 
that the imperative need of the masses the 
world over is, not food and clothing, as many 
believe, but shelter. Give the widowed mother 
a place to go after the day’s struggle where 
she can be with her children, and they will 
always find some way of getting the food. 
Homes are often broken up simply because 
they are unable to pay the rent. Any regular 
monument that can be left to dependents, and 
which is absolutely sure, is about the best 
monument that can be left t odependents, and 
also to count on when unable to earn a l'ving 
either on account of old age or if totally dis- 
abled. 

An income left to dependents is in some 
ways better than a home. The family can 
move and take it with them. It cannot be 
sold, stolen, mortgaged or burn down. 

Summing up the advantages of these savings 
contracts, they pay: 

if You Live—An assured monthly income 
after you reach an age when you are no longer 
productive, or sooner, if totally disabled; a 
lump sum in excess of $1000 per unit; cash 
at any time after the second annual deposit, 
even though the contract does not mature. 

If You Die—Each unit is worth $1000, which 
in turn may be collected by your estate in 
cash or in annual monthly instalments. 

The advantages of this form of contract as 
compared to other methods of savings are that 
each unit carries $1000 life insurance with it 
and there is more of an obligation to save, 
since the agreement provides for a deposit of 
a stated amount at certain periods. Yet if 
an emergency arises, cash is immediately 
available. 


Pampering and indiscriminate catering 
to transient wants never yet cultivated 
the habit of saving scarcely more than 
earning. 
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THRIFT’S KINSHIPS 
RICHARD G. BOONE, 
Associate Editor 


ment lies in the aim to make each one 

of the population economically independ- 
ent. That this may be accomplished through 
intelligent saving, wise using and conserving 
of a share of all income; and the doing so 
made habitual; is the ideal and a justification 
of the emphasis now being put upon its im- 
portance. “It by no means implies an attempt 
to foist an equality of wealth upon an inequal- 
ity of merit and ability.” It does mean a 
process of leveling up to be secured, perma- 
nently, only “by slow-paced changes, making 
for equal distribution of education and oppor- 
tunity.” It is both a social and an individual 
problem; but the latter is an antecedent. Rais- 
ing steadily the mass of individuals to a plane 
of self-respecting providence and the limiting 
of one’s wants to something less than one’s 


p ‘ HE immediate motive in this thrift move- 


resources, raises the average of possessions. 
But this means appeal to the individual, to all 
individuals, and, most of all, to the young; 
a process of education that must begin where 
all education begins, in childhood. And the 
work can be successfully carried on by the 
home and by teachers who have a vision of a 
self-supporting future of comfort and how it 
is to be reached. 
Teachers and the Public 

Teachers themselves must be trained to 
know and use the means of cultivating present 
restraint for a future assurance; planning in 
purposeful ways, the need of a careful con- 
serving of time and effort, the profitable uses 
of both, and of money; the habit of taking 


foresight. The best arranged lessons on thrift 
in the hands of an unknowing and unskillfy! 
teacher or parent may become as formal and 
barren or misleading as the merely informa. 
tional lessons with any other exercise. It can 
not escape the observation of thoughtful per. 
sons that the happy stimulus, or the wrong 
attitude, toward saving and thrift and waste, 
has generally been given its impulse before 
the child reaches school; and the work of the 
teacher has, as a consequence been made cor. 
respondingly easier or more difficult. So that, 
in no small degree it resolves itself into a 
social problem as well as an individual one, 
and causes the school situation to be more 
difficult. It seems to be recognized that by 
experience and opportunity, the American 
family and business and industry, the well-to 
do and the hand-to-mouth, the old and young 
are characteristically wasteful. Whatever 
lessons in the school may be given by the most 
sincere effort of the teacher are counteracted 
by the out-of-school practices. The pupil is 
beset on every hand—at home, in the shop, in 
community management, in the market, in 
prevalent fashions of dress and personal ex- 
penditures and the family budget; with ex- 
travagance and needless waste and temporiz- 
ing conduct; thoughtless of all but the 
present moment and its comforts; during his 
every waking hour; and how is an ideal of 
the school to impress itself? Evidently the 
procedure must aim to raise up a generation 
that in all of these present extravagances there 
shall be retrenchment and purposeful conser: 


What Monthly Saving Does 


in .a Savings Account earning interest compounded twice a year 


Monthly 1 2 3 4 5 


6 7 8 9 10 

Deposits) Year Years Years Years Years | Years Years Years Years Years 
$ 1.00 $ 12.17 $ 24.70 $ 37.61 $ 50.91 $ 6460 $ 78.71 $ 93.24 $ 108.22 $ 123.65 $ 139.55 
2.00 24.36 49.44 75.28 101.90 129.31 157.56 186.67 216.65 247.53 279.35 
3.00 36.57 74.24 115.05 153.03 194.23 236.67 280.38 325.41 371.81 419.61 
4.00 48.78 99.01 150.77 204.09 259.03 315.63 373.93 432.98 495.85 559.59 
5.00 | 60.95 123.73, 188.41 255.05 323.72 394.44 467.30 542.37 619.70 699.38 
6.00 | 73.14) 148.48, 226.10 306.06 388.44 473.31 560.74 650.81 743.60 839.20 
7.00 | 85.35) 173.27| 263.86 357.18 453.32 | 552.37 654.42 759.54 867.85 979.43 
8.00 97.56 198.05 301.59 408.25 518.14] 631.36 747.99 868.13 991.92; 1,119.44 
9.00 109.73; 222.77; 339.22 459.20 582.81) 710.15 841.35 976.51| 1,115.75; 1,259.19 
10.00 | 121.92) 247.51! 376.89 510.19 647.53! 789.00 934.76 1,084.92 1,239.61 1,395.98 
15.00 182.91 371.34, 565.48 765.48 971.53} 1,183.80 1,402.49) 1,627.79; 1,859.89) 2,099.01 


20.00 | 243.91 495.17 
25.00 | 304.75, 618.50 


754.03 
941.50 1,274.25 


1,020.73 1,295.48| 1,578.52 1,870.13 
1,619.25! 1,969.75) 2,333.75 







2,170.56 2,480.07 2,798.94 
2,708.50 3,095.00 3,498.49 
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yation. It touches every phase of social and 
personal life. It is not a matter of comfort, 
ynlv, but manhood. In it are both self-respect 
nd regard for the well-being of others. The 
integrity of the individual character is wrap- 
ped up in the integrity of the society of which 
one is a member. It is a process of education 
must comprise the united efforts of the 
home, the public and the teacher, with the 
stimulated practice of the child and youth, to 
the end that a thrifty habit is formed. One 
learns to save by saving. One learns the 
lesson of planning for an inevitable future by 
constant and purposeful thinking and acting 
in terms of the future. To have a reasonable 
objective in a future need dignifies every act of 
one's life. 
Growth in Savings 
Except those who engage in the business 


RESULTS OF 


few people comprehend how money may be 
made to earn money, and that, proportionately, 
the small sum earns as well as the large. The 
classic story of this process is the bequest 
of $1000 made in 1791 to the city of Boston 
and the state of Massachusetts by Franklin. 
It was to be loaned at 5 per cent interest com- 
pounded, for 100 years. In 1891 it had grown 
to $431,383.62. By conditions of the bequest 
31/131 of this sum was reinvested for another 
century. It has already more than doubled. 
The lesson of this incident lies in the fact that 
if $4850 can earn so much in 100 years, $1000, 
or less, will under equally favorable corcum- 
stances, earn proportionately for any part of 
100 years. 

Here follow two tables showing the increase 
in deposits when made regularly and left at 
interest. 


WEEKLY DEPOSITS AT INTEREST 





ake 1 Year 2 Years 3 Years 5 Years 
$1 $ 52.40 $106.84 $162.93 $ 280.24 
$ 2 104.81 213.69 325.86 560.48 
$ 3 157.22 320.54 488.79 840.72 
 $ 4 | 20962 427.39 651.73 1,120.96 
$5 262.03 534.24 | 814.66 1,401.20 


VOTE IT DOWN 
WILL C. WOOD 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


MENDMENT 27 which will appear on 
A the November ballot is a very dangerous 
amendment. It is particularly objection- 

able to the great body of people interested 
in schools and children. It professes to be 
aimed at the single tax agitation, but in reality 
it is an attack on the initiative and an at: 
tempt to have the people adopt as a consti- 
tutional principle that property rights are 
twice as sacred as human rights. It proposes 
practically to double the percentage of voters’ 
Signatures required to initiate a measure in- 
volving taxation of property but it leaves the 
percentage of signatures for other measures 
unchanged. The proponents of the measure 
know that this increase in the percentage of 
signatures will make the use of the initiative 
in matters of taxation difficult and expensive 
practically nullify it. And that is their 
real object. They don’t believe in govern- 
ment of the people. They don’t believe that 


the people can be trusted in matters of taxa- 
tion. Therefore they are asking the people 
to vote away in large measure the people’s 
right to initiate laws relative to taxation. 

If the proposed amendment had been ef- 
fective in 1920, our Constitutional Amendment 
16 relative to state and county school funds 
would probably never have been _ initiated. 
The committee, headed by Superintendent 
Keppel, had to secure over 75,000 verified 
signatures to get our amendment on the bal- 
lot. It was a great task and an expensive one. 
Amendment 27 on our November ballot would 
increase that number to approximately 150,000 
signatures; it would double the task and the 
expense. And why? Just because the pro- 
ponents of Amendment 27 don’t want the 


people to have a chance to vote on such a 
measure as Amendment 16. 

If Amendment 27 on our November ballot 
the pernicicus 


had been effective in 1917, 
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county tax limitation measure would in all 
probability have been a law today. The pro- 
ponents of the county tax limitation measure 
who are practically the same as the propon- 
ents of Amendment 27, had shrewdly sneaked 
the measure through the Legislature and past 
the Governor. This bill would have limited 
the increase in county and district tax levies 
for schools to five per cent of the expenditures 
of the previous year. It would’ have fcrced 
every school district in California needing new 
school buildings, to beg a remote board in 
Sacramento for permission to vote bonds on 
their own property for the purpose of build- 
ing school rooms for their own children. You 
will observe therefore that the principle of 
Amendment 27 is not new; even in 1917, the 
proponents of Amendment 27 believed that 
property rights are more sacred than the 
educational rights of children. The school 
people of California did not hesitate to get 
out referendum petitions against this iniquitous 
tax limitation measure. And the people voted 
it down! It was a hard and expensive task for 
the schoo! people to get the signatures in 1917. 
Amendment 27 would make it twice as hard, 
twice as expensive. 

If Amendment 27 had been in effect in 1914, 
the bonds for new buildings at the University 
of California to house an ever increasing 
student body would probably not have been 
voted. The University Bond Act was initiated 
by popular petition. If Amendment 27 had 
been effective, the difficulty in initiating such 
an act would have been doubled and the pro- 
ponents would probably have given up the 
attempt. 

Amendment 27 is not aimed at the single 
tax. The proponents of Amendment 27 use 
single tax camouflage. The people have voted 


down the initiative single tax amendment fiye 
times with increasing majorities, so there jg 
little danger from single tax agitation. Amend 
ment 27 is aimed chiefly at legislation affee 
ing taxes for education. The history of the 
initiative in California indicates the motives 
of the proponents very clearly. Since the 
initiative was adopted in 1911, forty initistiye 
measures have been submitted to the people 
Of this number only eleven were adopted. The 
initiative has not been wildly or rashly used 
Here is a list of the eleven initiative measures 
approved by the people: 


*Amendment abolishing the poll tax. 

*University of California Bond Act. 

Consolidation of City and County Govern 
ment Act. 

Land Title Act (simplifying titles). 

Anti-prize fight Act. 


Act prohibiting appointment of members of 
Legisature to State offices during their term 
of office. 

Anti-usury Act. 

Alien Land Law. 

*Highway Bond Act. 

*School System Amendment No. 16. 


It will be observed that only four of the 
eleven successful initiatives relate to taxa- 
tion. Of these four, three relative to taxation 
for school purposes—the poll tax, the Univer- 
sity Bond Act and our Amendment 16. These 
are the kind of measures that Amendment 27 
will affect. 


Amendment 27 is a dangerous amendment 
It is false in principle. It strikes at the heart 
of popular government. It will affect the 
schools greatly to their detriment. Vote it 
down and ask your friends to join you in mak- 
ing the defeat a debacle. 


MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET ON A TRIP TO EUROPE — 


S. C. SMITH 
Manager, Ginn & Co., San Francisco 


American upon his return from Europe 
is—‘“How did you find the economic 
situation over there?” 

Replies have been made ad infinitum. You 
can hardly glance at a magazine or news- 
paper these days without seeing one, and, ac- 
cording to Doctor Barrows in a recent talk 
before The Commonwealth Club in San Fran- 
cisco, second only to the stamping out of 
Bolshevism in Russia is the importance of 


' ‘HE question most frequently asked of an 


some settlement of the European financial 
problem. 

However great this problem, it sinks into 
insignificance compared with the economic 
problem of making both ends meet while cn 4 
three months’ trip to Europe—if your means 
are limited, as is the case with most of us 
who are in the business of education. 

Perhaps, the most important thing to 
remember while planning how to solve the 
financial problem connected with such 4 
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journey is that no matter how low your ex- 
penses may be kept, the trip will not be a 
paying investment unless you see those things 

worth while seeing from your point of 
yiew—therefore, before leaving home decide 
whether you wish to spend all of your time 
in one or possibly two countries, or whether 
you prefer to give the “once over” to just 
as many places and peoplés as you can in an 
all too short vacation of three months. 

When you have made up your mind on this 
point don’t forget that you can make a great 
saving of time and get much more for your 
money if you spend a good many hours reading 
up the history, geography and literature of 
the places to be visited. If you don’t do this 
you will find that all of them look much alike; 
or, if you wait until arriving on the scene you 
will be spending most of your valuable time 
reading Baedecker, instead of looking at the 
sights. Furthermore, remember that while 
visiting the points of interest in Europe you 
will spend most of your time looking back- 
ward, instead of forward as in America, and 
that you won’t know what it is all about unless 
you have the historical and literary setting. 

All of the leading steamship lines have 
offices in San Francisco, so that tickets can be 
as conveniently purchased there as in New 
York, but a person sailing in May or June 
should make reservations to Europe and return 
in January or February. Another most impor- 
tant thing to attend to while in San Francisco 
is the securing of your passport and vises 
thereon for the countries to be visited. This 
will take a good part of the day, but it can 
be attended to in a much shorter time and 
more conveniently in San Francisco than when 
abroad. With your passport properly fixed and 
with a letter of credit to lean upon you have 
no trouble in making your way from place to 
place, even though you speak no foreign lan- 
guage, American Express Checks in small 
denominations to the amount of a hundred dol- 

rs are found exceedingly convenient to be 
used in emergencies, but with a letter of credit 
better than in any other way you'll get through 
t banks the limit of foreign exchange for 
American dollar. 
fter deciding where you are going in 
the next question is, how you are 
ug-—with one of many summer tours, with a 
ip of friends, or alone. If you will look up 

matter you'll find that a DeLuxe Tour 
1ich means the best hotels, automobile trips 
many points of interest accompanied all 


Evrope 


Oo 


~1 
or 


the while by a guide) will cost you from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars a day, but if you 
can bring together six congenial souls, who 
are sufficiently long-suffering to be willing to 
travel together and to look into one another’s 
faces and at one another’s clothes for twelve 
weeks, then by all means forget the special 
tours and special guides. Make up a tour of 
your own and give it any name you like. 

The “Semper Flittimus Tours” was the name 
of just such a party of six that visited Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France during the past 
summer. On this tour over twenty-five hun- 
dred miles were covered by automobile with a 
chauffeur at the beck and call of the tourists. 
Upon arriving at Liverpool they found it, as 
experience proved, a paying proposition to 
spend a day or two shopping for just the right 
kind of an automobile and driver—beeause a 
poor car is pretty sure to cause you endless 
delay and annoyance, while a good chauffeur, 
who knows the country, is the best possible 
kind of a guide—because, unlike the average 
European guide, he does not insist upon taking 
you where you don’t want to go and upon 
telling you his story no matter whether you 
are desirous of hearing it or not. You can 
secure an outfit like this at a total cost of 
about twenty-five cents a mile, which makes 
the per capita tax for transportation exceed- 
ingly small for a party of six. The charge 
would be the same for one as for six, and to 
try to crowd seven adults into any automobile, 
along with a chauffeur, would be exceedingly 
uncomfortable, if not an impossibility. 

The “Semper Flittimus Tours” had their 
schedule made out before leaving San Fran- 
cisco, and this schedule was followed quite 
closely most of the time, although it was un- 
derstood that if any members of the party 
wished to break away they could feel per- 
fectly free to do so without hurting any one’s 
feelings.- The only inflexible dates that had to 
be kept were the dates of sailing from Mon- 
treal to London and from Cherbourg to New 
York. 

Many remote places were visited (remote 
meaning twenty-five to thirty miles from the 
beaten track) which to one travelling by train 


would have seemed quite inaccessible. There 


was no rushing for the highly prized seats in 
a second-class train, no worrying over baggage 
—all of which was firmly tied on to the trunk 
rack behind, and if on the morning after a 
particularly strenuous day the members of the 
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party wished to take it easy they did so and 
did not have to worry about catching a train— 
all of which, as any experienced traveller will 
tell you, helps to make both ends meet ona 
journey of this kind. 


Often a little hotel shopping was done be- 
fore putting up for the night. Rather than 
make reservations ahead upon the recommend- 
ation of a guide book or some person whose 
tastes might differ from that of the “Semper 
Flittimus Tours,” upon arriving in a city the 
most likely hotel was visited first, but if the 
rates or accommodations were not satisfactory 
others were looked up—with the result that 
the best of hotel service was secured at an 
average daily cost of between four and five 
dollars per person for board and room. The 
charge for a room in Europe is the same, re- 
gardless of the number of persons occupying 
it. In England, especially, the rooms are very 
large and are furnished with what you might 
eall “family twin beds.” Six women could 
easily make themselves much more comfort- 
able in one of these English hotel rooms than 
could one person in the average three-dollar 
hotel room in California—provided you did not 
object to going down the hotel hall a block or 
two for your bath! 


An interesting thing to note is that while 
most American hotels are now run on the 
Suropean plan, a large number of European 
hotels are run on the American plan. Of 
course, you have to tip everybody. You will 
find no one, after leaving Montreal until you 
return ‘to New York, who is not in a receptive 
mood—but remember that you must not even 
try to tip the customs officials in New York 
upon your return, no matter how extravagant 
you have been in your shopping; but if you 
would make both ends meet your tips must be 
small and, in general, you'll come out better 
if you hold them up until leaving—because 
you will find nearly every one in the employ 
of the hotel on the doorstep to bid you an 
affectionate farewell when you depart! 

Don’t waste your time shopping. In New 
York and San Francisco you will find the 
same articles, much more attractively dis- 
played, for little if any more, and in some 
cases for less than they can be purchased in 
Europe. Of course, you will want to buy a 
few things to bring back to show the home 
folks and as gifts for deserving friends and 
relatives, but generally the purchases which 
are most unique and which are most enjoyed 
upon your return are the least expensive. The 


American dollar is now the standard of ex. 
change the world over, and unless you yisit 
remote sections of foreign countries you wij! 
find that the shop keepers are well posted 
from day to day as to the rise and fall in ya!ye 
of their own currency. If you are foolish 
enough to spend all of your time shoppir 
don’t worry about the tales you hear concern. 
ing the possibility of taking your purchase 
out of Germany, for instance. You will find 
the German officials just as courteous as tl.ose 
on any border, and no more inquisitive as 
to what you have in your suitcase or trunk 
However, there are two items which they look 
for on a traveller leaving Germany—binocu 
lars and cameras—but even these are not taken 
away from a traveller if he is ready to pay the 
duty, as some of those in the “Semper Fiitti 
mus Tours” found by personal experience 

Every teacher and school official in Califor 
nia who has not made the trip to Europe 
should begin at once to make plans to do so, 
because it is very evident to any observant 
traveller that no class of tourists enjoy the 
trip more from beginning to end or get half 
as much out of it as do these in the teaching 
profession. This is, no doubt, largely due to 
the fact that every sight and every experience 
can be made use of when the year’s work is 
again taken up. 


Each semester finds thousands of teachers 
in the schools of the United States secing 
Europe. The janitress at Rugby told the writer 
that last summer she showed over twenty-five 
hundred .American school teachers thrceugh 
that historic institution. and one of the attend- 
ants at Shakespeare’s home remarked that 
thousands of educators from the United Siates 
more than from any other country visit Strat: 
ford-on-Avon each year. 

A tour such as the one outlined above can 
easily be made from San Francisco and return 
for $1250.00, and you'll feel like a millionaire 
all the time. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

“The chief reason for teaching the social 
sciences is that a real school seeks to train 
people for all the activities of life; the special 
reason in a commercial high school is that we 
are fitting people not only to get jobs, but 
eventually to secure promotion. ... At the 
very least, one course in every four in every 
school should be in the wide field of socia! or 
semi-social science, history, geography, e0C0- 
nomics, civics.” RUTH G. HARDY, 


Girls’ Commercial High School, N. \ 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS 


SARAH FOSS WOLVERTON, Los Angeles 


HE manuscript of the following article setting forth the purposes of the High School 


Players’ Association of the Los Angeles High School, is accompanied by a 
involved, the 


explanatory notes giving principles 
organization. For lack of space 
but we are assured that a copy of the 


these have 


series of 
method and 
this publication; 


objectives, 
had to be omitted 


problems, 
from 


Constitution and details of work will be sent to 


any one interested, by addressing Mr. L. W. Crandall, Managing Director, Los Angeles 


High School.—Ed. 





nothing is not to be compared with the 
most imperfect expression of something.” 
The modern (large city) high school is a 
community in itself, requiring for the good of 
its members more than the simple classroom 
instruction of the old time school. “Dramatics” 
have long been with us, first in classwork, 
second as a “Dramatic Club,” tending to be 
an honor society for dramatic students, and a 
more or less closed corporation; third, and 
probably least good, as the play. or opera, 
competing with professionalism, disorganizing 
school work for the time of its preparation, 
overworking pupils and teachers. To us, some- 
thing new under the sun is our “Players’ 
Association,” open to every pupil. No previous 
training is required, nothing but the universal 
play instinet. Since its beginning in Novem- 
ber of this year, nineteen plays have been pre- 
sented, seventy-eight students have taken part, 
six hundred and fifty-seven pupils have be- 
members of the Association, six hun- 
dred being the average attendance. Standard 
plays have been given, of types acceptable for 
study in any college class in drama. Since 
they are selected by the pupils themselves, it 
is obvious that by-product is the discriminative 
reading of a much larger number of good 
plays. The audience has shown intelligent en- 
joyment which should shame any defense of 
our popular commercial drama on the ground 
that the public will take nothing better. 
These meetings are held every two weeks, 
from half past three until five o’clock. No re- 
hearsing is being done in school hours; from 
four to eight rehearsals only are held for each 
play. Although we have asked for them, we 
have received no complaint from the faculty 
regarding any deflection of the students’ time 
id energy from their regular work. The im- 
portant fact that actors read their manuscript, 
especially prepared for the purpose, instead of 
morize it, of course reduces the time taken 
m regular work; there is a revelation in 
possibility of this reading being done with 
loss to the interest of the play. That this 


G noting ie 20 most perfect expression of 


come 


is true is shown by the increasing number of 
teachers who are becoming regular guests— 
they enjoy it! 

The Drama Calendar reporter has his sepa- 
rate task, in itself of inestimable value. He 
announces at each meeting the worthy dram- 
atic, musical and moving picture productions 
in the city. In addition, he keeps a weekly 
notice of these productions in the public bulle- 
tin board. This gives us even more help than 
the “Drama League Bulletin,’ which is of 
course one source of his information. 

Can any high school have a community play- 
ers’ association, and is it worth the effort? 
Yes to both questions. The most important 
factor, of course, is the person back of it all. 
The director does not sacrifice his class work 
to this activity. He directs the first two per- 
formances only, after which pupil-directors 
carry on the work. Of course. under his su- 
pervision. Nevertheless, any one of experience 
knows that success cannot be obtained without 
constant hard work on the part of the faculty 
director. It should be the equivalent, at least, 
of one regular teaching period per day. No 
teacher, moreover, should undertake the work, 
unless his organizing ability is at least equal 
to his artistic appreciation. 

The work of such a quiet, steady influence 
in school will commend itself to an executive 
from various angles. The artistic discrimina- 
tion, intellectual and emotional uplift, must 
permanently affect the pupils’ use of their lei- 
sure time. Within the walls of the building, 
it keeps boys and girls wholesomely happy and 
out of mischief; it enlarges the opportunities 
for social contacts which is 
of our public schools. 


one chief value 





“After the church and the school, the 
free public library is the most effective 
influence for good in America. The 


moral, mental and material benefits to be 
derived from a carefully selected collec- 
tion of good books, free for the use of all 
the people, cannot be overestimated. No 
community can afford to be without a 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


library.” 
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THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 
C. E. RUGH, Chairman 


W®* Americans have a profound and in- 
creasing faith in education. We there- 


fore have confidence, not always increasing, 
in schools and schooling. Schools are right- 
fully viewed as means in education. If the 
results of education are disappointing, and they 
often are, it is reasonable to look to the schools 
as the causes of failure. It is also reasonable 
for the school people to point out that the 
schools must take what the homes furnish, 
and that they must do the work with these 
pupils in the social atmosphere prevalent in 
the community. 


There is a growing belief that schools can 
be very much improved, and they can be. An 
increasing number of communities are de- 
manding and paying for surveys. In general, 
these surveys have been made by persons out- 
side of and foreign to the system surveyed. 
There is much to be said for such a procedure. 
Schools and school procedure must be wiiling 
to be tested and evaluated by approved meth- 
ods in the other fields of human interest and 
endeavor. However, in many cases the find- 
ings of school surveys have not been very 
kindly received by the school people; in many 
cases the recommendations have been difficult 
to carry out, even when heartily welcomed by 
the school people themselves. 


A Unique Survey 

The California High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, through its officers, suggested some 
time ago that the high schools survey them- 
selves. This suggestion has been put into 
working form by the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. This committee is inspired 
and directed by the spirit of self-improvement. 
Even if we do not view ourselves as expert 
surveyors, the results may be greater than 
those obtained by a survey in the hands of 
experts, because we may learn new and im- 
proved ways of studying and solving our own 
problems. To this end the committee is bend- 
ing its energies toward a careful formulation 
of the problems that need study and solution. 
Within a few weeks we hope to send to each 
High School of the State a tentative list of 
such problems. The plan as worked out at 
pressnt is to suggest these problems to each 
teacher and to each school. In some eases in- 
dividual teachers may desire to work upon one 
of the problems. Already several groups of 
teachers are working on problems of their own 


selection. Several schools have volunteered 
to work on anything assigned; still ot! 
will do so. With such procedure, the (Com. 
mittee of Fifteen can serve as a clearing house 
for the solutions proposed. Out of our joint 
effort we shall not only arrive at new and 
better ways of working, but we shall also be 
developing a genuine and growing professiona) 
spirit. 


IPG 
1CTS 


It is the hope of the committee that most 
of the solution proposed by the different 
workers will be in the hands of the committee 
by March first. This will make it possible for 
a preliminary report to be reviewed by the 
persons working upon the problems before the 
preparation of the final report, which should 
be ready by the time of the meeting of the 
N. E. A. Already many teachers and principals 
are showing professional enthusiasm for this 
undertaking. It need not interfere very much 
with our present task, because individual 
teachers and groups of teachers may set them. 
selves to working upon the problems that need 
immediate solution. 

The final outcome of this self-survey will 
depend chiefly upon the moral and financial! 
support given to it. We shall need both, and 
both must come largely from within our own 
ranks. 

I call to your notice the interesting proposal 
of President Rebok to make high school grad- 
uation an introduction to the franchise. [ol- 
lowing is the age distribution of 6780 grad 
uates of last spring: 


Age Frequency Age Frequency 
Re oe inn cian + BG ara sien aetea 17 
Re oes 72 OG sa a oi aa 7 
eee 555 Basa d8ie saan 1 
BAe Oa arta 2077 ea Oa sr etpeee 1 
est Wingate 2502 Bhahirwies 4 
Bs 5 sete sc theaters 1101 | ee 1 
Wiawig Atco 317 Ceca e aa l 
ed -ds-s albioe sors 76 ee iia ane hod I 
EE «staat re eee Not stated.. 

SOE 6c eca nee 6780... 


THE CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ALTHEA WARREN, 
San Diego Public Library 


ti 200 librarians of California gath- 
ered at the Hotel Del Coronado from 
June 12 to 15 for the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the California Library Association. 
The chief paper of each of the six general 
sessions centered upon the main theme of t 
program, which was: 
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The History of American Books and 
Bookmakers. 


his survey of American publishing was 
illustrated by exhibits of the most significant 
and photographs of the _ distinctive 
authors in the history of leading publishing 
in the United States. Miss Helen E. 
Haines of Pasadena, who is a national author- 
on literature and librarianship, gave the 
introduetory paper on the general history of 
\meriean publishing. She showed how most 
the historic houses started as publishers of 
religious books, and how our country’s dark 
of piracy among the European writers 
lid not end until the international copyright 
law in 1893. 

Miss Myrtle Ruhl, head of the book order 
department of the State Library, gave the sec- 
ond stage, in her paper on the historic pub- 
of Boston and New York, who built 
fame of our native authors such as 
Hawthorne, Washington Irving, and the Cam- 
} poets. Thirdly, English influences in 
he American publishing business were clev- 
erly diagnosed by Mrs. Gertrude C. Maynard, 
manager of Jones’ Book Store of Los Angcles. 

\ selective list of the 200 most valuable 
hooks for children was prepared by Miss Wil- 
helmina Harper, who has herself published 
two collections for children, and has recently 
come to California to take charge of juvenile 


le 
bo¢ 1S 


houses 


lishers 


up the 


ridge 


brary service in the Kern County Free 
Library. 
Publishers of scientific, technical and busi- 


; books, with special application to Califor- 
were expertly surveyed by Mr. Guy E. 
larion, the new assistant librarian of the Los 
ugeles Publie Library. 


4 


Mr. Marion has been 
organizer of business libraries in Boston 
{ is an ex-president of the Special Libraries 
ociation. The books he recommended were 
as recent as 1920 in date, and showed oil, 
iculture and movies to be the great Lusi- 
es of our State. 
‘he final paper in the series was by Miss 
th Foster, head of Bullock’s Book Depart- 
on the recent tendencies in book pub- 
ing from the standpoint of a book seller. 
; Foster amusingly described how the Cali- 
nia purchaser always seems to be buying 
ok for somebody else—never for himself. 
in book stores are asked to select a 
k for a girl graduate, a book for a bride, 
00k for my husband's birthday, a book 
1atch the living-room table cover, or a book 
the retiring chairman of an insurance board. 


Her samples of the ultra-modern wares in their 
chintz or firecracker paper covers with their 
gay yellow or green tops, were so appetizing to 
her audience as to prove that the modernistic 
publishers know the heart of the public. 


Among other notable speakers on the pro- 
gram was Mr. George Watson Cole, librarian 
of the Henry E. Huntington Library at San 
Gabriel, which has brought to California the 
greatest collection of rare books in English 
literature and American history on this side 
of the Atlantic. Since moving his books from 
New York, Colonel Huntington has added 
California imprints to his specialties. The 
beautiful library building on his estate just 
out of Pasadena will be opened to reference 
students within the coming year. 


Another world-famous collection just imported 
into our State is the Hoover War Library, col- 
lected by Herbert Hoover while he was in 
Europe and presented to Stanford University. 
It was described to the Library Association 
by Mr. George, T. Clark, librarian of Stanford, 
who feels that because of it, historians from 
all over the world will have to come to Palo 
Alto to write on the Great War. 
Welles, wife of the 
charge of 


Mrs. Roger 
United States Admiral in 
the Naval Base at North Island, 
whose delightful short stories have been ap- 
pearing in Scribners’ for the last five years, 
spoke at the last session on Oriental and Indian 
influences in modern fiction. 


The officers of the coming year are: Miss 
Susan T. Smith, librarian of the Public Library 
of Sacramento, President; Miss Jeanette M. 
Drake, of the Pasadena Public Li- 
brary, Vice-President, and Miss Hazel Gibson 
of the Sacramento County Free Library, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


librarian 


A well-known humorist, Stephen Leacock, 
who is also a professor in McGill University, 
has this to say of the English Oxford: “Ox- 
ford trains scholars of the real type better than 
any other place in the world. 
antiquated. 
are rotten. 


Its methods are 
It despises science. Its lectures 
It has professors who never teach 
and students who never learn. 
no arrangement, no 
is unintelligible. It has no State legislature to 
tell it how to teach. And yet—it gets there. 
Whether we like it or not, Oxford gives some- 
thing to its students, 
thought, which, in 
emulate, but 


It has no order, 


system. Its curriculum 


a life and a mode of 


America as yet we 
not equal.” 


may 
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“> FROM THE FIELD 





{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes oy 


queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 


or state educational affairs of general interest. ] 
What Is Our Social Status? 


| ae Federation of Women's Clubs is having 
a convention in Santa Monica, Los Angeles 
County, and the newspapers are devoting their 
valuable space to their every movement. Their 
programs are on the front page and their pic- 
tures are on all pages. One paper got out a 
special Club Woman’s Edition! 

We educators of their children hold our big- 
gest meetings in Los Angeles, and no merchant 
or housewife can tell where our sessions are, 
nor when; no one knows and no one evidently 
cares what we teachers are doing, and if your 
pictures, my dearly beloved brethern and sis- 
tern, were in the daily papers I did not see 
them. 

Did you see mine? Did you read, I inquired 
of a prominent director, “a certain article in 
The Sierra Educational News”?:+ He looked at 
me in astonishment—‘Why, we never read that 
stuff,” was his reply. 

On more than one occasion I have offered my 
journals to the Trustees of School Districts, 
only to be told, “I have no time to read them; 
besides, they do not interest me.” 

At a big social affair in my home city I 
read the names of those present, but not a 
teacher’s name was written there. 

Whose names were there? Why, physicians, 
druggists, undertakers, dentists, bankers, mer- 
chants, a plumber and realtors. 

The teachers’ clubs and associations need a 
few good publicity men and women. 

The only difference between a famous man 
and an “‘‘unfamous” one is in the advertising 
—C, L. Keller, Cucamonga. 


Education Analogy—Pedagogical Hogs 


HEY were Texas hogs, these three on ex- 

hibition at the State Fair at Galveston. 
Tom, Dick and Harry were their names, given 
them by the experimental stock-raiser and ex- 
hibitor. From the same litter they came, with 
the same start in life, all three. Living con- 
ditions for each equally good and as fine 
as the most blue-blooded, aristocratic pigs 
could desire! Commodious pens in the same 
out-of-doors! And yet—— 

When full-grown hogs, Tom didn’t bring his 
cost for board and keep, and Dick won only a 
meager profit of $5.00. But Harry! He was a 
porker of which the most ambitious pork mer- 
chant might well have been proud, and his sale 
price made fat like himself the purse of the 
aforementioned stock raiser. 

Question! Why, with practically the same 
start in life, should three little pigs grow up 
to be three hogs of such different dimensions, 
Tom lean, Dick not so lean, but Harry of 
proverbial avoirdupois? 


Food and program—why: 

Tom had his daily rations of grain. Dick 
had the same, with an allowance of alfalfa be- 
sides. Harry had grain and alfalfa, but alsy 
a gate to his pen, that swung out into pastur 
where he could forage for himself. 

The educational analogy is plain, but lest it 
be missed, permit me to give the interpretation 
of the story of these three pedagogical hogs 
of Texas, as given by the story teller himself 
a well-known Boston educator and journalist 
Tom’s rations correspond to the good old-time 
cut-and-dried school program. The alfalfa 
given to Dick stands for some of the modern 
innovations like nature study and supervised 
play. 3ut the gate in Harry’s pen means self- 
direction, independent study, original thinking 
—any and all the dynamic expressions of what 
Froebel named self-activity—the one and only 
means of real education.—Anna M. Wiebalk 


The Superintendent 

| T makes a great difference whether the su- 

perintendent is a politician, a mechanician 
or an educational artist. If he is a politician h 
must needs walk a tight rope all the while with 
a balance pole in his hands. If he is a mechan- 
ician he will concern himself with gears, bear- 
ings, levers, statistics, and reports and nothing 
will be music to his ears but the clanking of 
machinery. “If he is an educational artist he: 
will look upon each child as a wondrous possi- 
bility, and upon each teacher, not as a servile 
operator of a piece of mechanism, but rather, 
as a high-minded, sentient human being, whose 
mission it is to be his vicegerent in opening the 
portals of the child’s spirit that a flood of light 
and joy may stream in.—Exchange. 


The College-Trained Worker 
MONG the shattered illusions is the one 
about the penniless, friendless, education- 
less boy who climbed through the ranks of the 
railroad service to the top. Whatever the facts 
may have been in the past, a recent statement 
from the president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, based on a comparative study of the edu- 
cational data in the official biographies of 163 
principal officers and directors of his system, 
shows that the young man who begins his work 
with a trained mind, due to a college education, 
has a much greater chance of attaining a posi- 
tion of responsibility and corresponding com- 
pensation, than has the young man without such 
education. 
During the pioneering period, sheer, rugged 
worth and force of character alone can often 
attain to the highest positions. During the 


period when the competition is greater and the 
conditions more complicated, education and tecii- 
nical training are necessary to success. 
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The Measure of a Nation 


\M saddened when I see our successes as 


"] 


nder 


1 nation measured by the number of acres 
tillage of the bushels of wheat 

d; for the real value of a country 
he eighed in scales more delicate 
of trade. 


ex- 
must 
than the 
The garners of Sicily are empty now, but the 
bees from all climes still fetch honey from the 
tiny garden plot of Theocritus. On a map of 
the world you may cover Judea with your 
Athens with a finger tip, and neither 

them figures in the prices current; but they 
st lord it in the thought and action of every 
vilized man, . 
not Dante cover with his hood all that 
Italy six hundred years ago? Material 
iwcess is good, but only as the necessary pre- 


thumb, 


Did 
Was 


minary of better things. 

The measure of a nation’s true success is the 
imount it has contributed to the thought, the 
moral energy, the intellectual happiness, the 
spiritual hope and consolation of mankind.” 

James Russell Lowell. 


Social Intelligence 


DUCATION, and in a peculiar way and de- 
secondary education, must aim at 
intelligence, social disposition, social 
ciency and social habit. * * * To be 

illy intelligent, one must know his human 
ind physical environment, possessing not 
nly adequate information regarding it and ap- 
preciation for it, but the intellectual power of 


i 


social 


gree, 
eff 


£0- 


his 


thought, judgment and imagination for its in- 
terpretation and improvement. The socially dis- 
posed individual is one in whom has been de- 

loped the feeling for social interests and 
welfare, who has been sensitized to his en- 
vironment, so that to him it is not only a 


matter of intellect but an object of real appeal, 
ianding a response. Social efficiency is the 
pacity to bring intelligence and disposition to 
ir in social action, involving initiative, will- 
power, habit and skill. Social habit is that 
of character which comes from repeated 
‘| action, and which tends to insure its con- 
tnuance.”—Herbert H. Foster. 


der 


Interest in the Bible 


L. Ri a quarter of a century now I have 
spoken on the Bible, up and down the land 
colleges, and to clubs innumerable, 
« single lectures or courses on the sub- 
and everywhere and always with the same 
reception. I do not believe there was 
a time when people in general were so 
and glad to welcome Bible study, Bible 
right now. They are no longer, 
and large, interested in it as a 


n hools, 


re, as 


S| ing by 


theclogie framework, preferring to leave that 
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side to the specialists. the Bible as a 
Book of Life, of ethies, of spiritual aspiration 
and of magnificent expressional values they are 
deeply concerned with, and it is a tonic to find 
this out, as I have by practical test. I am not 
discussing a theory, but giving a fact.—Rich- 
ard Burton. 


But 


Health Ideals 


NCE all agencies 

talked only of cure. Our work was only 
an effort to make the sick and suffering well. 
The next step was prevention. Then we taught 
all the ‘don’ts’ that must be obeyed to prevent 
illness. Now we have added to this a new con- 
ception of our function. It is to teach what 
normal health and what to do to keep it 
get it.’"—Miss Elizabeth Fox. 


66 working for health 


is 


or 


Vicarious Experiences 


66 E have found that the essential differ- 
ence between man and the lower ani- 
the capacity of the former to learn 
through experience. It now seems clear that 
it not alone this capacity that is significant 
in human evolution: but also, and perhaps of 
even deeper meaning, man’s capacity for viea- 
rious experience—his ability to extend the range 
of his individual experience beyond his own 
habitat, beyond his own life-span. Vica- 
rious experience, then, is something more than 
a supplement to individual experience. It stands 
essentially upon a quite different level. Con- 
temporary educational theory has conspicuously 
failed to recognize the fact. Individual 
experience quite obviously has a basic part to 
play in the process of education, and there is 
an unquestioned place in education for projects 
and pageants and other devices whereby the 
learner may be led to relive the outstanding 
experiences that have made the human race 
what it is. But to carry this so far as to sub- 
stitute the immediate for the eternal, and the 
local for the universal is to reverse most dis- 
astrously the experience of Saul, the son of 
Kish. Even if the agencies of education 
could provide for individual experiences on a 
truly mammoth scale, they could not supplant 


mals is 


is 


the need of vicarious experience.”"—W. C. 
Bagley.’ 

“In the nineteenth century universal educa- 
tion was generally understood to mean the 


education of all the children of all of the people 
in the rudiments of scholastic learning. Now 
it is fast coming to mean the education of all 
the people, of all ages and conditions, not merely 
in those rudiments, but in preparation for all 
their needs to which education may be made to 
minister.” CHANCELLOR ELMER E. BROWN. 
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The Enchanted 
Hodedon. 
Price, 88c. 

Tales of Far-off Days—By Newton Marshall 
Hall. Ginn & Company. Pages, 274. 
Price, 84c. 

It is not easy to separate, in the lines of the 
more ancient people, the myth from the history. 
Indeed, the myth is the history. The former, 
indeed, among primitive human activities gives 
so much truer insight into the real life of a 
people than does the best recorded narrative. 
By the historian, the happenings bear, of ne- 
cessity, marks of the personal interpretation 
and are, therefore, more or less doctored. The 
myth is an expression of the inner life of the 
group shaped through many generations, the 
enduring reactions of many minds upon natural 
objects, animals, the heavens, earth-forces, 
sleep, dreams, man’s future, the spirits, ete. Tt 
is the constantly developing intelligence of all 
classes through long periods; a deposit in 
mythieal form of what was believed vital. 
Hence the importance which learned and in- 
quiring men have attached to the folk stories of 
the early days, and especially of those people 
whose developed civilization has exerted, like 
the Hebrews and Greeks and Romans, an in- 
fluence on later ages; as we find the seeds of 
our philosophy and art among the Athenians; 
our concepts of commerce, trade and law among 
the Romans: our moral standards, civic and 
social codes, and the equities between personal 
responsibility and froup co-operation from the 


Rector 
2ages, 230. 


Past—By Jeannette 
Ginn: & Company. 


people of Uz and Judea. 

“The Enchanted Past” is distinctly a book of 
the ages. It is nascent history told in story; 
of the Hindus, Egyptians, Chinese, Babylon- 
ians, Persians, Hebrews, Greeks and Romans. 
“Tales of the Far-off Days” is a record of the 
senius of one people as typed by a half dozen 
ereat personalities—great for all times and all 
races—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Rebekah, Joseph, 
Moses. For story, and real incentive to story 
enjoyment, the folk-lore of no ancient people 
offers greater enticement than the stories of 
early Israel. Any one who can divorce hirnself 
from the religious presuppositions that have 
been barnacled onto them through the centu- 
ries, will easily recognize their moral and in- 
tellectual values in adolescent and childhood 
appeal, not less than of the much exalted Greek 
and Roman, Scandinavian and Middle Age sto- 
ries and myths. From a somewhat different 
angle, ‘The Enchanted Past” pictures the 
Hebrews and seven other peoples in their homes 
and modes of life; their arts, occupations and 
their leisure activities; their lan- 
guage and literature and art; the architecture 
and edueation; their means of travel; their 
great men and the laws. In captivating lan- 
guage the past is made to live again. Here, 
it is shown, are to be found the sources of 
recent civilizations. Their manners and customs, 
so unlike ours, are seen to be justified among 
them. Their crude industries laid the founda- 
tien for r-odern ones. Throughout it is an ad- 
mirably adapted study of the origin of instiuc- 
tions and their evolution, through a period of 
four thousand years or more, told with a sim- 


inventions; 


plicity 


appealing to the upper elemer ary 
classes, comprehensive and aceurate enoy Py 
serve as an introduction to the general h ry 


of the high schools. If the purpose in tea: ne 
elementary history be that children may kyr 


historical facts, the later generations may tes 
appropriate recognition; but for the cultivetion 
of the history sense the simple life of the r " 
ages has advantages over our very comple: na 
involved activities and organized forms of Wel 
fare and intercourse. And it is a growine his 


tory sense, to recognize and interpret 
forms and meanings that is the primary ob- 
jective in education. “The Enchanted Past” jc 
well suited for supplementary reading, for he- 
ginning historical studies, for community and 
school libraries, for the home, or for a pup 
history club. California libraries would ting 
it in demand. Teachers will discover a store 
house of interesting story material. It con- 
stitutes a valuable addition to a growing list 
of literature and reading for children. 


Civie Ecucation, Sociological Foundations and 
Courses—DBGy David Snedden. World Book 
Company. ages, 333. 

This is the long-promised, much-heralded and 
anticipated deliverance of an expert in the un- 
appraised field of civic education. In 300 pages 
no aspect of the process of civic education has 
eluded the author’s pen—its real or fancied 
problematic aim (or aims); the means, in con- 
tent and method; its relation in both, and ir 
effectiveness to other instruments of eduecatior 
and a comprehensive and acute analysis of th: 
social reference in all education. The sub-titl 
three chapters of the text and incidental refer- 
ences throughout the book announce and amp- 
lify the theses that ‘‘education is the essential! 
central fact in the drama of socialization” and 
that of the three divisions of social education 
“civie education has to do with that which has 
to do with fitting for membership in political and 
other federated groups.” After distinguishing 
the four phases of the “efficient man or woman" 
as possessing physical, vocational, cultural and 
social qualities, and eliminating the first thr 
as lying outside the field of civic education, t! 
objectives of this form are found to be (1) de- 
velopmental—the “growing into civic appr 
tions, knowledge, habits and ideals’; and (2) 
projective. “The results in adult life of the | 
suit of developmental objectives can hardly be 
tested,” he thinks, “at least by any methods 
now known;” though it is contended that 
actual objectives of civic education will often 
be best understood ‘ through studies 
of adults.” The treatment, therefore, is n- 
fined to the specific and purposeful program of 
fitting youth to comprehend and adapt them- 
selves in behavior to “large-group membership, 
including compliance with laws of state, mur 
pality, ete.,” of which objectives four are enu- 
merated: (1) the promotion of appreciations 
ideals, attitudes and minor amounts of under- 
standing necessary to procure conformit to 
legal and other directions and restraints, ich 
as honesty in property relationships, obedi: nce 
to traffic laws, etc.; (2) promotion of the kinds 
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and rrees of devotion to country, city, town 
her political groupings,” as typified in 
natriotism; (3) training in disposition and abil- 
; o participate actively in parties, volun- 
and other activities of a positive 
natl designed to promote public welfare; and 
{) ning in disposition to advance the State 
by good service in family, vocational, 

is, and other non-political social group- 


eY rvice 


Chapters I, II and III are given to suggestions 
t hers, including paragraphs on the aims 
il education, standards of social worth, 
‘anings, demands and relations of civic 
i tion—all buttressed by a wealth of anal- 
vsis and elassification of parts and wholes in 
the social group, definition, exclusion, 
nelusion and inter-relations should enlighten if 
doesn’t confuse the reader. 


science 


For example, in 


ne chapter there are specified sixteen mani- 
estations of legitimate civic objectives, four- 
teen sourees of social and individual efficiency, 


thirty-eight social qualities to be considered in 
ndividual’s relation to his fellows, thirteen 

§ | virtues to be cultivated, and seventeen 
ms of dissent or protest of the individual 
nst the requirements of the group-life to 
uarded against—all lying within the field 

c education to be noticed in more or less 
It seems probable that this marshaling 
manifold constituent items will make the 
book less satisfactory as a text than has been 
ped. For the reader, much of it is interesting 

S tory. To the social science teacher it will 
und invaluable as a reference. Chapters 
X-XIT on and Methods of Civie Edu- 
n” will be found helpful to every one who 
es civies and who is open-minded to know 
is and what is not pertinent to his sub- 
ind how to proceed in its handling. A 


“Means 


mewhat systematic course is offered (1) for 
first six grades; (2) for the second six 


with special attention to what may be 
n a large junior high school. A chapter 
roblems of Research names eight types 
that may be made with profit, and 
lowed by 40 pages of sample studies by 
* method. Altogether the book is a 
while contribution toward the solution 
xing problem. Its teaching, tentative and 
incertain, is as definite perhaps as present 

knowledge justifies. Its vision is com- 
nsive and The constant reference 
ial, or hypothetically practical conditions 


idies 


clear. 


the instructor on the ground, at least. 
nedden has done a painstaking piece of 
n needed work in this field of civic edu- 


The Raral Mind and Social Welfare 





By Ernest 
Groves. The University of Chicago Press 


$1.50. 


es 205. Price 


from its teaching and research in many 

the University of Chicago through its 
| publications is rendering an eminent 
and to teachers, especially. Important 

s of rural and social economics come in 

I senerous share of attention. Butterfield, 
ss, Steiner, Small, are familiar names con- 
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nected with the series. 
munity 


Social problems, com- 
organizations for group. activities, 
and applied sociology, and, in a par- 
ticular manner, these and kindred interests as 
found in rural populations, constitute an offer- 
ing of information and social stimulus of sig- 
nificance to both and the general 
public. The book here under consideration is 
really a comparative study of the 
character. It is a psychology 


general 


teachers 


urban-rural 
of two interest- 
ing, related but conflicting groups, their differ- 
ing environments, their unlike but interdependent 


industries, their several traditions and institu- 


tions, their characteristic ideals and the means 


of realizing them: with, on every 
phasis on the social, 
of country people. The author is peculiarly 
fitted for the task undertaken—a trained soci- 
ologist and psychologist; familiar by experience 
and investigation 


page, an em- 


constructive experiences 


with the sparser populations 
and their productive industries; a teacher of the 
farmer class, and much living among them and 
cooperating with them; it must be apparent that 
his acquaintance with the problems 
the interpretations of them are not 
or rehashed from other sources. 


faced and 
borrowed 


So all-conditioning is 
strange that the 
dependence, 
nor in the 


“life on tne soil,” it is 


city has 


not recognized its 
Neither in centers of population 
country have thoughtful men and 
women been ignorant or unmindful of the con- 
ditions. Yet the shaping of laws 
tions and industries and moral safegfuards and 
education and the inventions of convenience 
have mainly in terms of the city. The 
mind of the “country” and the environing stimu- 
lations to the mind and its interests have been 
little studied and less understood. In a short 
preface to the book, Mr. Butterfield says: ‘‘The 
fact is the farmers are different, not peculiar 
nor unique nor inferior. They are just different. 
They live under different conditions from the 
city people; they think in different terms; they 
breathe a different 
their affairs 


and institu- 


been 


atmosphere; 
differently—perhaps 
have different affairs to handle. 


they handle 
because they 

Farmers 
are quite like other people in their fundamental 
instincts; but these instincts discharge 
different channels 
crowded 


through 
those that exist in the 
hence bring oftentimes, so 
different results as to produce the “rural mind.” 
Yet almost exclusively, social psychology is 
urban in content and interpretation. “Com- 
munity welfare’ cannot mean the same in the 
two groups. The economics of the one rests 
production, of the other on manufacture 
and exchange; and markets and marketing look 
differently from the two The country 
church, country morals and country amusements 
have their separate problems, of both authority 
and limitations. 
ferent set of 
of the 


from 


city, and 


upon 


sides. 


The appeal arises from a dif- 
All this is peculiarly true 
school as a rural institution, its remote 
and immediate aims, the machinery of their ac- 
complishment and the reactions of the com- 
munity mind. That the urban standards in these 
matters must no longer dominate 
producing, more or less scattered 


organized rural populations 


factors. 


among the 


and loosely 


has attained the 
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dignity of a conviction in theory; but the read- 
justments await wise counsel. 


There are very valuable chapters on impor- 
tant instinets, their development and guidance. 
Modern applied and especially child and adoles- 
cent psychology have studied with more or less 
intelligent care and_ scientific precision, the 
herd instinet, self-assertion, parental and sex 
problems, pugnacity, curiosity, workmanship, 
acquisition and play; but uniformly in urban 
groups; the individual — social, unsocial, non- 
social, and as being socialized by community 
agencies, among the city bred, city environed, 
and city taught. Mr. Groves presents here wise- 
knowing reflections upon these and other in- 
stinects, their stimulation and maturing, in the 
country boy and girl, in the nature-rich, un- 
conventional, individualistic environment. It is 
an interesting and original treatment of a type 
of life of distinct personality and promise. Re- 
lated as are city and country, the considerable 
number of city school pupils who have begun 
their schooling in the country; the large pro- 
portion of school patrons, whose opinions and 
educational standards have rural antecedents; 
every teacher should be interested first to know 
the back-county conditions and second to im- 
prove them. “The Rural Mind” is a special 
psychology, but its theme is edu ‘ation in the 


larger sense. 


Contemporary American Novelists—By Carl Van 
Dorn. The Macmillan Company. Pages 176. 
This is a companion volume to “The American 
Novel” by the same author, published and re- 
viewed in this magazine a year ago. Secarcely 
a hundred years were given to the rise and 
growth of this form of our native literature, 
and Mr. Van Dorn gave it an interesting setting 
in our adolescent American life. The names of a 
half dozen writers were shown to stand for 
shaping influences. Cooper, Hawthorne, Henry 
James, Howells and Mark Twain are particularly 
characterized as influencing subsequent types. 
There were giants in those days, but few only. 
Issued as “the first history of the American 
novel,” the running descriptions yield only 
astonishment at the great array of second and 
third-rate writers who contributed to the dis- 
covery and use of loeal and national material in 
creating an American fiction. The development 
was, mainly, extensive rather than purposeful. 
Much of it was superficial in both conception 
and execution. But, however crude certain of 
the attempts, they served to open up rich fields 
of character and action: steries neither critical 
nor philosophical, but embracing familiar fea- 
tures and social conditions, often picturesque, 
sometimes showing keen insights, but generally 
lacking in organization. The first study by the 
author furnished a significant background for 
perceiving and interpreting the more recent 
literature of the class. A number of writers 
active in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century shed their influence on these first dec- 
ades of the twentieth. In forty pages of the 
latter book are characterized the local color and 
romance as affected and more or less moulded 
by what is called “the old style.” Bret Harte, 
George W. Cable, Owen Wister, James Lane 


Allen, Stewart Edward White and Jack Lona 
reappear as background for contemporary d- 
ies. The treatment comprises a score or oe 
of writers, some like Churchill, Dreise; 
Booth Tarkington, well known, a few of a r 
he describes as “emergent types”—William Men 
White, Ernest Poole, et al., and an tater: ae 
notice of Yiddish novelists whose stories h; 
won translation—notably Sholom Asch * oo 
“Uncle Moses” is a lurid picture of the New 
York Ghetto; Abraham Cohan in his “Rj a 
David Levinski,” and others whose bonis bu 
tions have “added precious elements of aceaias 
and candor to American fiction.” ‘dthion a 
more serious authors writing with a "seine, 
are sketched Hamlin Garland and his m dal 
class character delineation: Winston Churct n 
rich in local heroie color and moral eiiiiestace 
Robert Herrick as champion, in story ‘ai th 
claims of American womanhood: Upton Sinciair 
in his brilliant exposition of economic condit ia 
the philosopher-novelist, Mr. Dreiser: Seiten a 
small group of writers of high ideals and a cea 
dramatic instinct. Tarkington, Edith Whartor 
Cabell, Willa Cather and Joseph Hergesh: nee 
are characterized as artist novelists. “Not a 
readers will agree with the author's iettnsntes 
But, in general, there is shown genuine lite ran 
discrimination. His treatment is more critical 
than in the former book and easily tavettes re. 
actions from the opinionated. But the sisi 
ments rendered show a keen insight into nd 
motives and plots, their social and literary oa: 
ities and their stimulating lessons. In his oe 
acterization of Tarkington’s “adolescent art” 
Mrs. Wharton as a “near satirist’: that “bub- 
ble of bursting energy,” William Allen Whité 
or Mary Austin as the “interpreter of the fron. 
tier,” one is content to think him revealing a 
acute literary judgment that teachers students 
and the great body of general readers of fictior 
will enjoy. Along with its companion, “Th 
American Novel,” it will fall in well with the 
current high school interest as an open window 
to one important field of our literature. 


re 


and 


ing 


avery Boy’s Book—By Chesley Curtis Fraser 
-agzes, 706. 

Three Hundred Things a Bright Girl Can Do— 
By Lilla Elizabeth Kelley. Pages, 630. 


The Page Company, publishers of both. 

Daily, by the general public as well as teach- 
ers, education is coming to be recognized as 
more than schooling. A relatively minor part of 
the stimulus to growth comes from the formal 
lessons of the classroom. It is the voluntary 
activities that count. What boys and girls do of 
choice, what they see use for and enjoy, what 
things they can make and find a motive ‘in th 
making—these are the big factors in determin- 
ing qualities of character and attitudes of mind, 
the health and control of the body and reso- 
luteness of purpose, that are the true olbjec- 
tives. This principle is recognized in the tw: 


books heading this review. For the boys ther 


is a manual of “handicraft, sports and amiuse- 
ments,” comprising ‘“worth-while plans for t! 
general activities of a modern boy, be he handy 
or unhandy;” and for the girl, a formidable list 
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made 
musements to be 


nes to be or done, or sports and 
practised, in twenty-four 
a s of constructive interest. It is in place 
te that both wood and mental working, 
indoor and outdoor games and amuse- 
ments are included in both books. The treat- 
very complete for both and each is 
rated by more than 700 cuts. For the sev- 

eral exereises of construction for both, 
most detailed working drawings are given 
vccompanying instruction, tools and pro- 

ssos. They are manuals of self-instruction in 


t} cs, 


I nt s 


also, 


11 ety of handicrafts. The rules of golf and 
tennis are given in great detail. Certainly 
ne so complete for the self activities of 


has come to our notice. The books them- 
s are fine of the printer’s art, 
surpassed by the effective organization of 


specimens 


the material by the authors, 

Our beginnings in Europe and America. Pages, 
75. Price, $1.08. 

The Making of Our Country. Pages 637. Price, 
$1.08, 
Roth by Smith Burnham, head of the De- 


partment of History, Western State Normal 
School, Michigan. The J. C. Winston Com- 
pany. 
This is a two-book series in history covering 
the grades from the sixth to ninth, both in- 
clusive. Both volumes are in accord with the 
ecommendations of the N. E. A. Committee of 
Eight on the study of history. The nature of 
the first book is pretty well characterized by 
ts sub-title, “How Civilization Grew in the 
id World and Came to the New.” Half the 
text is given to a presentation in ten brief ¢hap- 


, 


ers of primitive man and his ways, some of 
the achievements of the earliest civilizations; 
the contributions of the Greeks and Romans; 


early Christianity and the beginnings of modern 


Europe; life in the “Middle Ages, the making 
the English people and the growth of the 
English nation. Conditions in the Europe that 


und America, follows with a brief setting 


of the Eastern and Western civilizations, 


ind how the English settlements began. There 
s a tine, simple description of life in Old Eng- 
ind and New England. In the Lower High 


School Course, comes a more expanded and de- 
tailed diseussion of Colonial conditions down to 
the Revolution. Everywhere political and social 
happenings are interwoven with industrial, eco- 
nomic, social and intellectual movements, and 
the maturing of the nation. Mention of our 
world relations is not evaded, nor the factory 
system and labor, nor business and social un- 

\ distinguishing feature of both books, is the 
World baekground for our political and indus- 
tr activities, immigration, markets, etc., ac- 

mpanied by a recognition of the now well- 
established fact that our life here, in origin 
and ideals, has been influenced in manifold 
\ by the Old World. Every youth who 
Ie his schooling at 16, if he must, should 


had a comprehensive view of general his- 
not United States history only, or English 
\merican history, but a chance of some con- 
‘plion of the steps by which the world has 
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come to be what it is. The great peoples of 
many centuries have made their respective con- 


tributions to civilization, and contemporary life 


is their heritage. Youth as they come into 
adulthood will be advantaged by a vision of 
the long road our institutions and laws and 


customs have traveled. What makes this series 
all the more valuable is the simple, direct, often 
picturesque and story-like language in which 
the events are told. As specimens of the print- 
er’s art they are satisfying. In the two volumes 
there are more than 500 illustrations, scores of 
maps, many of them in colors, portraits, tables, 
ete. They constitute a real contribution to the 
usable means of studying our history.—R. G. B. 
Legendary Heroes of Ireland—By 

Pages, 161. 

Type Stories of the World for Little Folk—RBy 
Ruth Thompson. Pages, 211. 
Both by the Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany. 

The Irish are a widely scattered people, espe- 
cially in America, and the British colonies. In 
their associations they keep close to the Eng- 
lish. Alert in mentality, vigorous in body, eco- 
nomically thrifty, active rather than reflective, 
proverbially imaginative, and supported by an 
indomitable courage; the Irish life whether at 
home in their own Island or in homes of adop- 
tion, is a picturesque one. By others they are 
well known, but little understood. They have 
a developed literature and a cherished language 
that may yet be restored to teaching and use. 
Of the early literature of the Celts there is 
less common knowledge than of other European 
nations. Many of the folk tales and myths of 
these latter are the easy possession of our chil- 
dren; tales told by story writers and used in 
the schools. This service Mr. Hughes under- 
takes to render for the Celt. The volume com- 
prises fifteen stories with Finn MacCool as hero. 
His boyhood, his inheritance (the task of over- 
coming a giant), his hunting 
adventures, are described in language and fla- 
vor such as a children’s literature only can 
claim. It is a captivating story for the library, 
the hidden nook or the fireside. Read to a boy, 
it is better than game. - 

“Type Stories of the World” is as truly a col- 
lection of stories as is that of Irish heroes; 
but they are geography stories—tales of the 
round earth; the seasons; hot and cold places; 
the sun, the stars, the moon; rain, rock and soil; 
fog, dew and ice; the wind—all in Part I. In 
Part II is told “How We Make Use of Things 
in the World;” the people; water and 
ity; cities and towns; homes, clothes, raw ma- 
terials and their sources; food, its derivation 
and manufacture. In Part III there are a half 
dozen interesting chapters describing the chil- 
dren of as many lands. Throughout the book 
the stories are admirably and graphically told, 
giving just the information needed to arouse an 
interest in the notself of a great world of 
things and force and people. It lays the founda- 
tion for systematic geography later. There is a 
conviction that thousands of youth knowing this 
book would know more real geography than 


Harold F. 
Hughes. 


companions, his 





electric- 


most textboaks studies now yield. 
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A United States Commissioner of Education once said: 


“Good music is a vital element 
in the education of the people” 



























If you want to teach a child to enjoy flowers you 
do not get a textbook of botany for him and tell him 
all about the anatomy of plants. You take him to 
the garden and let him look at the flowers and smell 
them. You do this over and oyer again, calling his 
attention to particularly beautiful or f:agrant speci- 
mens; and presently the child will be ome a flower 
lover, if he is not one from the start. 

It is the same with music. 
to learn how to listen to it and that is to listen to it; 
to hear it sung or played over and over again—the 
phonograph is invaluable for this purpose—and to do 
one’s best to give it one’s full attention. 
child or an adult how to “‘parse’—how musical sen- 
tences are ‘constructed, and sonatas or symphonies 
built up—will teach them something about the formal 
or intellectual side of music, but will not guide them 
to the enjoyment of it. They may be able to pass an 
examination on how minuettes differ from gavottes, 
scherzos from fugues, and yet be utterly indifferent 


to music or even hor l y it. 
In a word, a(singing machinejor a player-piano 
always “on tap” wi Tore to teach the enjoyment 


of music than a hundred books. 


There is only one way 


Teaching music appreciation 
is fully possible only with the 
Victrola and Victor Records. 


Ta tell a 













For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Are vour students getting this 
vital element? 


How are they getting it? 


Does your music work stop at 
sight-reading and groupsinging? 


Or are you giving your stu- 
dents opportunities to appreciate 
music, —the music of the opera 
and concert hall that they will 
hear in after life? 


If so, are you confining their 
musical growth to dry-as-dust 
reading about music? 


Orare yougivingthem oppor- 
tunities to hear real music, —the 
world’s greatest music inter- 
preted by the world’s greatest 
artists? 


Read above what Henry T. Finck, eminent musical writer 
and critic, said in ‘‘The Literary Review” of “‘The New 
York Evening Post’’ on the subject of studying about music 
versus fearing the real music itself. 





Educational Department Victrola XXV 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey for school use 
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The only “singing machine’ 
manufactured especially 
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4t this date three of the six sections of the 

\. have determined upon dates of meet- 

Bay Section, Oakland, October 16, 17, 18; 

al Coast Section, Santa Cruz, October 18, 

) Southern Section, Los Angeles, week of 
December 18. 


BAY SECTION 

General Sessions will be held the forenoons 

16th and 18th and the evening of the 17th, 

itter including a concert. There will be 
jepartments covering physical education, music, 
home economics, fine arts and draw- 
r history and civics, arithmetic, geography, 
manual arts, commercial, and numerous other 
subjects as well as departments of kindergarten, 
lementary, high, and junior high school. 


English, 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION 
Separate institutes of the several 
be held the forenoon of October 18th. 
General sessions will occur the afternoon of 
October 18th, the forenoon of the 19th and the 
and afternoon of the 20th. Depart- 
ment meetings will be held the afternoon of the 
iSth and 19th. Round tables for the various 
ects will be held, these including agricul- 
[nglish, commercial, social studies, science, 
household economics, mathematics, art, 
ceorraphy and several others. 


counties 


morning 


The Annual Convention 

Superintendents of California will be held the 

i week of November 20. The place has not at 

vriting been decided upon. Superintendent 

i will without doubt make announcement 
i tan early date. 

The introduction and development of 

geovraphy as an academic subject of study 

inder the influence of its great teacher Ritter, 

ind in the 60's by Guyot in Princeton and Gil- 

n in Yale, but early in the last half of the 


of City and County 


\ 


early 


XIX century, and in recent years, by Davis in 
Harvard revealed naturally the mathematical 
ind physical bias despite the human reference 
emphasized by its father, Ritter. The distinctly 
I n-life meanings have mainly elementary, 


pre-collegiate standing. As an instrument 
covering and cementing a wholesome sense 
itual interest and dependence among the 

is, it is in the way of aggressive compe- 
with a study of the languages and history. 

M ‘lenn L. Swiggert of the United States 
u of Education and Chairman of the Com- 
of Fifteen on Educational Preparation for 
n Service is, by his civic lectures and 
ng, doing a distinct and much-needed 
to the American public touching our for- 
relations. He insists that “geography and 
geography, and international geography 
essential foundation for foreign-service 
ed tion.” He would have this type of study 
om nin the grades under the tutelage of men 


Y 


who know the world and its people; to which 
should be added an intimate study of peoples 
from the standpoint of common interests and 


human sympathy as distinguished from an at- 
titude of sneers because of differences in habits 
and customs.” Mr. Swigget is convincing in his 
contention that “in preparation for foreign serv- 
ice, the financial and commercial interests of the 
United States are far behind the world’s mari- 
time countries,” and that one avenue to better 
training is through a broad but accurate teach- 
ing of international geography. 


Since 1890, the population of the United States 
has increased 66 per cent; the total national 
income, 120 per cent, the total enrollment, in 
all grades of schools, 41 per cent; the length 
of the school year, 60 per cent. The actual 
expenditures for elementary and _ secondary 
schools have risen from $140,000,000 in 1890 to 
$1,045,000,000 in 1920. But the amount spent, 
allowing for change in the purchasing value 
of the dollar, and the increase in the number of 
days schools are kept open, the increased cost 
is a fraction over 6 per cent. 


A Victrola in 
the Schools; 


What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

Tor it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated, 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 
as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


MIS MASTER'S VOICE 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, Glay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
325 E. Main Street, Stockton 
J and Merced Streets, Fresno 
190-196 S. First Street, San Jose 

Stores also at 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and elsewhere. 


Portland, 
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FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES 
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: é Cor 
3 : n 
S ° 

g oe : " 
3 Escrich’s Amparo (Just Published) : wh 
© by * s , 
. ¢ a 
$ Medora Loomis Ray, Chairman, Spanish Department, 3 sa 
$ Washington Irving High School, and Rush A. 8 app! 
’ Bahret, Washington Irving High School. é ve 


A wholesome story of 


love and adventure which has not hitherto been published in 


this country. The plot is interesting and varied. The scenes are laid in Italy, France, y f $ 
and Spain. Although the style is simple and easy, the descriptions are so vivid that both @ p 
the story and the characters seem very real. Every necessary teaching help is provided y ga 
« 
@ re¢ 
x 
® v 
’ ~ . . % thr 
Ray’s Lecturas para Principiantes $ nt 
° Si 
by % 4 ir 
Medora Loomis Ray, Chairman of the Spanish Depart- ® I 
ment, Washington Irving High School, New York. % pas 
{ . 
A reading book for the first half-year centered around the school and home life of a % ing 
boy and a girl, Paquita and Juanito, who also are beginning the study of Spanish. A $ ch 
great deal of interesting information is given concerning the products, customs, etc., of ® by 
Spanish countries, especially South America. The style is so very simple and easy that % the 
it is within the grasp of pupils who have had only a month or six weeks of Spanish. g 
4 an 
@ 
A he 
¢ Ri 
& 4! 
’ 6 
Meras’ La France Eternelle ¢ 
by ® rn 
X th 
Albert A. Méras, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of French, % 4 
‘ ° ° . y at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. : “ 
ko g 
® C 
A series of selections centering about the Great War, and designed to reveal the true @ $i 
heart and spirit of France. They include letters, stories, poems, newspaper articles, % t} 


editorials, communiques, and orders of the day. Special attention is given to American 
presence in France, so well expressed in the words of Pershing, ‘Lafayette, nous voila!” 


a 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco, California 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THRIFT AND SAVINGS | 





Commensurate with the need are the oppor- 
s for saving, and for productive invest- 

ment: not for the large buyer, but for the man 
small means as well. There is needed only 
rifty habit to make the practice 

n Herewith is given, (adapted 
and the Community) 
known provisions 


com- 
from 
a list of the 
one or another of 
which will be found available for use by almost 
ery man, woman and child. 
Savings Banks. They have doubled 
nee 1890, and trebled in depositors (now 
pproximately 15,000,000) and inereased the 
ts ten-fold, now approaching $5,000,000,000. 
Savings Departments in state 
and most companies. 
Postal Savings Banks. 


mics 


in num- 


and national 


hanks 
These receive deposits 
1) to $2500 from any person ten years of 
over. The present number of depositors 
s about half a million with $200,000,000 to their 


reait 


ize OF 


War Savings Stamps; comprising the sale of 
thrift stamps of the value of convertible 
nto United States certificates, of $5.00 each. 
So popular was this method of savings formed 


25¢e, 


luring war times it was officially continued. 
Liberty Bonds. There are offered small de- 
minations also, purchasable by monthly 


payments, 
School Savings Banks. Deposits of small sav- 
ngs are encouraged to fix the habit among 
hildren and youth. The plan has been adopted 
ertain industrial establishments, also among 
their employers. 
Building and Loan 
an incentive to 


hy 


Associations. 
save for a 


These offer 
specific purpose— 


home-owning. In the 48 states there are about 
S100 such associations with a membership of 
4,500,000 and total assets of $120,000,000. 


Insurance as Savings. An insurance savings 


thus substitutes a life-time wage for 
the daily wage; provides for a future good out 
f present ever-so-small surplus and ofters, 
at the same time a secure’ investment. 
Reference must not be withheld of the Teachers’ 
Casualty Company, also, that insures against 
Sickness, aecident and quarantine. It is a fact 
+} 


it every year one out of every five teachers 
Suffers an enforced idleness, for a longer or 
shorter time, through one or another of these 
s. At a cost of five cents a day, it pays 
$25.00 to $50.00 a month for various grades 
idents or illness, and $333 for major ac- 
dents to $1500 for loss of life. 
Bank Savings. Nine savings institutions, 
nly, are known to have been established before 
18 By 1820, Great Britain had 200 Savings 
and the United States, ten, now there 
than 2000 such institutions in this 
try, one person in every ten being a 
itor. However, our position is low in rank 
ired with many foreign nations. Statistics 
£athered in 1913 show that per thousand of 
I ation, Switzerland stood at the top with 
o per thousand, the proportion of foreign 


more 
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These are 


WILEY BOOKS 
NOW READY! 


BUSINESS 
GEOGRAPHY 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON and 
FRANK E. WILLIAMS, with the co-opera- 
tion of Robert M. Brown and Miss Lenox 


7 


»% Chase. 


A new, ideal text book for commerce 
departments in high schools and freshman 
courses in colleges. 

482 pages, 6 by 9, 97 figures—cloth, $2.75 


Edition, 





Revised 
Principles of 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 
and the late SUMNER W. CUSHING 


An unexcelled textbook for high schools, 
normal schools and colleges. 


430 pages, 6 by 9, Illustrated—cloth, $3.50 
Examine these books—send the coupon. 


Second 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 
Kindly send me a copy of 
HUNTINGTON & WILLIAMS’ 
Geography 
HUNTINGTON & CUSHING’S Human 
Geography 
on 10 days’ Free 
allowed 60 days). 
Il agree to 
for it, 
book to 


3usiness 


Examination (teachers 
If I find it satisfactory 
forward (3.6. is de in payment 
otherwise, I agree to return the 
you postpaid. 

Name 


Address (Street) 


City and State 


Position oF Reference. ....cccccccccvccere 


Subscriber to Sierra Ed. 
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New Readers with New 
Content and New Method 


Do your schools demand interesting stories that have not been torn to tatters by 


generations of school children? 


Do you need Readers with content worth while in itself but at the same time with 


phonetic basis? 


Do you want the work on phonetics based on the science of phonetics instead of the 


usual devices? 


Do you want the work in phonetics developed analytically and organized so simply 


that it is a help rather than a stumbling block to teachers and pupils? 


Then Examine the Field Readers 


For full information and sample courses 


of study for the Field Method write 


GINN AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


20 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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s scaling down to 270 per thousand for 
Tasmania, and the United States 99. Maybe 
the I. berty Bond taught us a lesson; whether 

=} be translated into habit and become a 
ert ent possession remains to be seen. In 
to organized savings banks there are 

nents for savings in state banks. 
I lifornia alone, these departments have 

2,000,000 savings accounts, representing 
more than half of our population. The “Victory 
\ t’ offered by certain banks is not 

to check and withdrawal but 
n insurance feature that should be attractive 

ll investors. A monthly deposit of $5.95 

t s a death on paid-up insurance of $5.00; 
£7 or a policy of $1000. 

Ar nteresting development of California 

s is found in the system of branch banks 

stablished pretty widely throughout the state. 

s a new movement, of a few 

ready there are more than 

are 


only 
carries 


years only; 
300 branches. 
in this way 


ng conveniences carried 


the people. In addition to carrying the bank- 
rvice to the producing centers, not the 
pulation centers alone, it facilitates its use 


by the people and invites saving. Many smaller 


ties now enjoy banking privileges at their 
joors that until recently belonged to urban 
houses, only, certain banks offer savings- 
leposit opportunities by mail, 


T+ 


s significant that in the five-year period 
rom June 20, 1917 to June 30, 1922, the assets 
f California savings banks increased from 

$667,121,000 to $1,092,490 or 64 per cent: and 

this, too, during a period of strenuous financial 
strain, the depositors increased 50 per cent in 
the same time. 


School Savings Banks, 


ther 


Through the country 
is a slowly-growing interest in the school 


stimulation of savings. As will be shown, it 
ncludes much more than money saving-life 
ind protection against fire and accidents, Red 


Cr 


ss Service, scouting, street cleanliness, con- 
servation, ete. 3ut the savings banks for 
hildren are distinctly financial devices to fix 
habits of money thrife-earning honestly, sav- 


ng something regularly, spending wisely. in- 
vesting in safe and profitable ways. The school 
Say s bank has been less developed in Califor- 


an in certain eastern states, and here, as 
ther confined almost entirely to the cities. 
is unfortunate but most attempts at re- 
ng educational means have begun in urban 
enters. Not since 1915 has the United States 
C ssioner’s annual report noticed this school 
activity. Then it was claimed that of the total 
r of such banks (number not given) 75 


pe nt were found in the smaller cities. Con- 
necticut claimed 26, in 1913. In Hutchison, 

] Kansas, the business was managed by a 
nt activity bank,” which, by resolution 

of Board of Education, handled all student 

y funds. In Leavenworth, Kansas, saving 

wa 1ade a regular part of the course of study, 

= a bank in each building. In Ann Arbor, 


he tamp plan is used and when 50c have 
accumulated any bank in the city will 
the deposit in the child’s name. In 
summary table was given showing 111 
Sav'oes banks in 9690 rooms of 1133 buildings 
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Put The Brakes On 
Extravagance! 


LIPPINCOTT 
Books Will Show You How 
THRIFT & CONSERVATION, By 
Chamberlain. An ideal book for 
teachers. 
HISTORY OF THE THRIFT MOVE- 
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Ss MENT, By Strauss. Gives the neces- 

> sary background for the teacher wish- 

$ ing to present the subject in the 

® classroom. Y 
2 FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS, By Q 
Y sexell. A text for Elementary pupils 


® on the first principles of business. 

Q THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE- 
2 HOLD, By Taber. Thrift and business 
problems as applied to home manage- 
ment. 

CLOTHING: CHOICE, CARE AND 
corT, By Woolman. Conservation as 
applied to the question of clothing. 

SUCCESSFUL FAMILY LIFE ON 
THE MODERATE INCOME, by Abel. 
Approaches the problem from a new 
point of view. 

Why not send for this entire set for 
your school library? 


: J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 





PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
E. Washington Sq. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
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Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy 
A $15.00 course in drawing for $2.00 


In the 35 chapters of Lederer’s Drawing 
Made Easy, you get the practical equipment of 
35 lessons of a correspondence course in 
drawing, and all for the relatively small sum 


of $2.00. 
Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy is designed 
especially for those who want to know the 


fundamental principles of drawing and how to 
teach drawing. Its chapters or lessons cover 
such subjects as outlines for beginners—per- 
spective, light and shade, principles of compo- 
sition, foreshortening, expression and emotion, 
action drawing, drawing pictures of people and 
animals, drawing from nature, geometrical 
forms, pen and ink drawing, water coloring, 
eartooning, clay modeling, paper cutting and 
folding, and many other similar subjects. Draw- 
ing Made Easy contains more than _ 1000 
illustrations. 

As its name implies, Drawing Made Easy 
teaches the easiest way to get results. If you 
want to learn how to draw, or if you need help 
in teaching others how to draw, you will find 
Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy is just what you 
want, and remember the price is but $2.00. 
Further, it is sold on the money back basis— 
that is, if you are not satisfied, your money will 
be refunded if the book is returned promptly. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


430 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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LOOKING TO OUR FOUNDATIONS 


Is the significant title of a virile and opportune book by 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which the author discusses frankly and fearlessly some fundamental and timely 
economic questions involved in the conduct and management of our public schools 
Among them are: 


“The menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domination and Control of the Public Schools in Burea: 
cratic State Departments.” Noteworthy examples cited, California is one. 


“The wasteful Dissipation of Public School Funds to Other Than Educational Purposes by Polit; 
cally Dominated State and City School Systems.” 

“The Teachers’ Salary Question. The Unjustifiable and Unconscionable Disparity between th 
Salaries paid in City School Systems to the few in General Control, and the Scale of Wages paid 
to the many Emploved in Instruction.”” Concrete examples cited. 

“A Scientific Basis for the Equitable Adjustment of the Relative Salaries from the Elementar\ 
Teacher up to and Including the Superintendent, Submitted for the Guidance of Boards of Education 
in Fixing Salaries.” 


“A Schedule of the various Items of the School Budget of Current Running Expenditures, Showing 
the Per Cent that Should be Apportioned to each Item.” 


“The School Book Question.” “The Fallacy of Uniformity in Textbooks.” At what fearful Cost the 


State of California Adopts, Prints, Distributes, and Enforces the Use of a State Uniformity Series of 
Textbooks Free of Cost to all the Schools of the State! 


S vo. Approx. 384 pages. Price, post paid, $3.00. 
Order direct from the publishers. 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS 


Geneva - - - Illinois 


{LIZ LLL 





That is the basic principle of 


Lapp’s Elements of Civics 


Community Civics, State Civics, National Civics. 


The exclusive basal text in six important states and 
hundreds of cities, towns and counties. 


bye Standard In Texts 


Emerson and Betts’ Hygiene and Health Series 


The texts that transform the health habits of boys and girls. This is done not by 
preaching, or by frightening, but through practice of the lessons taught. A half-million 


copies of the 1921 edition were sold in three months. The 1922 edition is even bette: 
and larger. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
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cities. Of the total enrollment, 38 per 
the pupils were depositors. The total 
were $3,482,150 on above $2000 each: 
nothing to indicate how long the banks 
en operating, but after withdrawals, there 
ed a balance of nearly $1,000,000. In 
\ddition to this information, it was then known 

t there were at least 13 other cities and 
having systems of savings for which no 


n ll 


ent 


— 
fgures had been received. The first school sav- 
es bank in the United States was introduced 
nt ertain schools in New York city in 1885 
by John H. Thiry. It will be seen that the 


has been slow. 
rhe American Banks Association through its 
s Bank Division makes an annual survey 
ol savings in the United States. The 
reports available are for 1920-1921. This 
; a total enrollment of 1,829,475 contribu- 
in 3316 schools, of whom 802,908 
during the year of $4,158,050.15. 
three states were represented. In seven 
states 75 per cent or more of the 
in the schoobs studied, made regular 
sits. Among them, also 85 cities are named 
honor roll from to 94 per cent of 
enrollment were depositors. In Califor- 
! it of a total enrollment of 148,615 pupils, 
per cent, participated in the 
pr e. The deposits for 1920-1921 exceeded 
those of the preceding year by $1,200,000 and 
the number of depositors increased from 462,000 

than 800,000. 
It ill be seen that the school savings bank 
cooperative undertaking by pupils and 
rs in the school and by one or more local 
red banks to receive the deposits to the 
credit. Outside of the public schools, 
ind before the experiment of Mr. Thiry already 
it had been employed in an Indian school 


row i 


pupils 


ade deposits 


these 


Te 
iv 


or 32 


rY re 


I oit, Wisconsin. Its sale purpose during 
ementary school period is to make all 
vast» seem offensive and fix the habit of sav- 


nd conserving 
tutions, like schools and banks, that con- 
hemselves with mere saving, are fre- 
popular only long the novelty 
competition continue. 
x permanent influence has sometimes 
dis intingly less than enthusiastic advocates 
x pected. It reported that in one 
ers’ Training school, 40 students who had, 
opportunity to use a 
savings system, estimated, six years 
the individual results. Thirty-two had 
pated, though but nineteen had kept up 
ving for more than a year. Seventeen were 
nt that the experience was a valuable 
them, personally. All of which points 
tain obvious conclusions; it is saving with 
of subsequent use; that added to 
vings, the savings also may earn returns 


resources, 


so as 


me 
been 
is 


n the grades, an 


pose 


trong incentive; that effective motivation 

Ss 1 essential condition of success here, as in 

f ng arithmetic or geography; and that in 

I condary school it is too late to hope to 
fx habit. 

i Protection. At the International Con- 


n of Fire Chiefs, meeting recently in San 


Fr there were representatives from 


sco, 
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Teach Geography to Children Early! 


GEOGRAPHY FOR 
BEGINNERS 


By Edith Porter Shepherd, Principal of 
Warren and Avalon Park Schools, Chicago 


Geography for Beginners is the only 
book published that can be used success- 
fully to precede all basic geography texts. 


It enables the teacher to use the child’s 
natural curiosity to instill in his mind 
important facts about the peoples, places, 
and industries of the world. The author 
presents these facts in relation to things 
the chid sees and knows—his shoes, his 
bread and butter, his home—and de- 
scribes them in so captivating a fashion 
that the child will readily make them 
his own. 


Graphic pictures on almost every page 
emphasize and add interest to the text. 


Order now from 


Rand McNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
42 E. 22nd Street, New York 










Glee and Chorus Book 
for Male Voices 


by 


EARL TOWNER, Director 
Music, Public Schools, 
no, Cal., and 

ERNEST HESSER, 
of Music, Public 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Forty Choruses for use Wherever Good 
Music is Wanted for Male Voices 


The material is surprisingly varied. 
Many numbers have never before appeared 
in any collection. Others, which have 
heretofore been inaccessible to the aver- 
age glee club because of extremely diffi- 
cult four-part arrangement have been 
especially arranged for three parts. 


of 


Fres- 


Director 
Schools, 


VILL LLL LLL ll 













Folk songs, operatic choruses, humorous 
numbers, and part songs with real ‘‘snap 
and go” in them, provide a choice of many 


complete programs commensurate with 
the dignity of public performance. Pa- 
triotic numbers and a few hymns have 


been included. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 


Educational News 
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The Following Books Are On 
THE CALIFORNIA LIST 


California Contract P: 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS, First and Second Series.................. each $1.00 
ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, First and Second Series............ each _ 80 
ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY...) 80 
THE ATLANTIC BOOK OF MODERN PLAYS... 1.20 
Tanner’s ESSAYS AND ESSAY-WRITING........... 2... 80 | 
YOUTH AND THE NEW WORLD (for Senior Courses) .......... . 1.20 | 


Because these books are interesting and attractive, the pupils in your schools will 
be enthusiastic in their praise. | 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
BOSTON 





EVERYDAY HEALTH SERIES 


by 
M. V. O’Shea and J. H. Kellogg 


BOOK ONE—BUILDING HEALTH HABITS - - $ .80 | 
(for grades 4-6) 


BOOK TWO—KEEPING THE BODY IN HEALTH - $ .88 
(for grades 6-8) 


The basic idea of these books is to create in the pupils a real 
incentive for the acquisition of a sound body, i. e., that they will 


individually apply the principles of health stressed in this series. 


Published by at 2h 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO E 
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Switzerland, Japan, China and a num- 

r South American countries, beside dele- 

gat from nearly 3000 cities in Canada and 
+} ited States. Noting that the property loss 

rom fires in our country aggregates more than 
billion dollars annually and thousands 
an lives, there is added the conviction 
| that most of both are preventable. Here is 
| my d upon society a form of saving that is 
tive. To be thrifty in conserving one’s 
| nroperty is no less a wise trait of business than 
| provident in saving and investing one’s 
ner So menacing has this fire danger be- 

n that the chamber of commerce of the 

United States has taken steps for a nation-wide 
mpaign against it. There is projected a 

ns’ fire-prevention movement,” and a 

protection survey” has been sent out to 

nstitutent members, the chamber pledging to 

the localities the support of the 1400 business 
reanizations affiliated with the movement. 
prevention week will be observed through- 

the United States, October 2-7, by schools, 


bodies, municipal authorities, flre com- 
sanies, insuramce agencies, ete. In a number 
the large cities from New York to the 


tic coast, there are to be exhibits of fire- 
fichting and fire-retarding apparatus and fire- 
building material and building construc- 

n. The annual destruction of life and prop- 
erty by fire is so enormous as to be a national 
The need of fire protection in schools 


menace 


ven striking illustration in the fact that 
r every day in the year there occur five 
schoo! house fires in the United States: and 


the opinion of experts that all, practically, 

ire preventable. Teachers should find the topic 

. fruitful one for talks and lessons and illustra- 

tions and picturesque pageantry for more than 
one week, 

\mong the thrifts of the great public is the 

preservation of life and property from forest 

The loss of 500 lives annually and $50,- 

constitutes one of the worst, most in- 

eX¢ ible forms of thriftlessness. They occur 

» through the carelessness of loggers, 

ers, hunters, ranchers and others thought- 

the ravages of their fires. As a form of 

care, however it should be noted that 

with nearly 175,000,000 acres of national forests 

\‘nited States Government reforests 7000 

a year (a 25,000 year job!) from its own 

nurseries, One plan, alone, having a capacity of 

00 trees annually. By forest rangers and 

means the preservation of existing forests 

Ss arousing a real interest, occasional often, but 

aging. The American Forestry Associa- 

devoted to the conservation of forests 

public education in forestry and wood- 

knowledge, is a voluntary organization 

is been in existence since 1882 and has a 

rship of 25,000, covering every state in 

nion. (Literature may be had from 1410- 

H N. W. Washington, D. C.) The redwoods 

this coast have suffered both from com- 

| exploitation and from fire; and to 

n public interest in their preservation, 

have been formed associations of the type 

Save-the-Redwoods League of California, 

sempervireus Club and others. Pageants 
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MOST SCHOOL 
EPIDEMICS 


are caused by 
the faulty 
construction of 
drinking 
fountains. 
This has been 
proven in 
tests made by 
Professor 
Clark at the 
University of 
Wisconsin and 


Dr. H. A. 
Whittaker, 
Director of 
Sanitation, of 
the Minne- 
sota State 
Board of 
Health. 


The un- 
healthy 


cannot 





pass 
their disease 


along to the next drinker in using the “Vertico- 
Slant " fountain, as the nozzle is located well 
down in recess and cannot be touched by the lips. 


The mischievously inclined cannot cause 
damage to the teeth or lips by pushing the head 
downward, as there is no exposed nozzle or head 
with which to come in contact. 


Cc 92 


There is no hood or projecting ring on which 
the corner of the mouth can rest. 


DOOO xe 


The nozzle is so formed that squirting, the 
cause of finger contamination, is impossible. 


The most complete fountain catalog ever pub- 
lished, in which these are shown in great variety, 
will be mailed upon request. 


The C-92 and C-147 fountains are used ex- 


clusively in Milwaukee schools. 


RUNDLE SPENCE MFG. CO. 


63-65 Second St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pacific Coast Representative 
M. W. WUESTHOFF 
376 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco, Cal, 
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en 
Yi Vision Will Bring Good Health to Child 
Our 1sion 1 ring 0Oo ed O liadren 
' 
T takes vision to see results from in- teach the simple hygiene lessons all school t 
direct appeals to children. But once children need. Just telling your pupils = 
you have seen results—some health habit to brush their teeth night and morning : 
established, some droopy little child doesn’t always bring results. But an - 
braced up—you will goout of your wayto —_ appeal to their imaginations often does. 
| 
a 
i 
Send today for the Colgate Class- 
room Helps for material for your a, B 
| Dental Hygiene work. (See coupon.) & 
{ 
ml 
to Teachers 
a, put Charts, Dental Lec P 
ty fe) : ss us a 3 ‘ ’ n 
> ° 2 tures, Stories and h 
i ke Jingles, Reminder 
Card and Trial Tube 
of Ribbon Dental 
n 
Cream for each Pupil. ; 
COLGATE & CO. Dept. 39 199 Fulton Street, New York 
Sama Atencloe Hi tlies i2e onde cces tk cue teeta oper bete ee ee setonl  Diswnict Newt i 25k 0s eed eres ' 
| No. of pupils in my direct charge................. Reference (name of School Supt. or member of School Board) 
ROME INMING 53:5 th dies <a cssaesasagey wey bus ogaenvas wee ce iene a camees Gamat mte ea ene 
HE cas Gan teeawees Gewese PNUIIIAINE. 5510 Ja ee nen RNS 2 nas Ga dt gears <% PONG hi ctidoa tates ia 
Please send me, free of charge, ‘ Colgate’s Classroom Helps."” (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping 
IL mcidewnd; Waking WCU) « ainsi Sass Bose hye bn deed eancte (This offer good only in U.S. A) 
1 
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such as “Save the Sequoias,” about the Big 
pasin, and “Erza of the Red Trees” in Oak- 
land have had out-door presentation. When 
nt onsiders that some of these monarchs, 
easured by common standards, were old when 
Caesar invaded England, maturely adolescent 
when Abraham was laying the foundations of 

, creat nation, the peculiarly unique character 

their long life appears. 

Save the Redwoods! Yes, but save all the 
from needless destruction. Conserve our 
is everywhere. Reforest waste and de- 

Plant trees along the highways; 
ind teach children to respect them. Quite as 
rtant as preserving and reviewing the 
orests is the conservation and considerate 
treatment of animal life. Societies for the pre- 
ention of cruelty to animals and for the 
erving of wild animals’ from 
iestruction, are both by sentiment and 
onomies wide-open fields for school endeavors. 


nuded lands. 


needless 


Accident Prevention. So far as the body of 
ens is coneerned the personal and property 
loss from accidents is largely a city matter. 


Injuries resulting from following one’s trade 
r other occupation are now, in many states 
taken care of by accident insurance. The 


jidance of these accidents is an obligation 
ting upon each individual; upon the em- 
or that there be no needless exposure; upon 

the worker to avoid negligence and venture- 
risks. These also are objectives in safety 
cation for adults that must be begun in 
ith, if the sense is to become ingrained and 

i habit of eare fixed. There are possible ac- 
dents in sehool shops and laboratories and 
gymnasium and athletic activities, that with 
sonable caution may be guarded against; 
a matter of prevention education. 3ut 

nd and greater than these, and more 
enerally to be dreaded than fire, because more 
frequent, are the personal dangers of the street 
nd the highway. More than 60 per cent of 
‘alifornia’s population live in towns or cities 
where no day passes without hazard to life or 


mt With the fast-moving vehicles and im- 
proved road surfaces the country highways are 
not safe; and deaths and mangling in‘the cities 
ha come to be the subject of daily news. 


auto machine has revolutionized the pub- 
standard of rights. A training in respect 
others is basic. E. S. Jordan, safety expert 

he National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates after careful investigation, 
during the year 1921, alone, 325,000 per- 
were more or less »seriously injured by 
ines in the United States. There were 
nearly 10,500,000 machines; which means 

for every 32 cars some one suffered ac- 

t “More careful driving, (if that be pos- 

s and must be made possible), more care- 
policing of the streets, and better-guarded, 
‘and straighter mountain roads,” he says, 
more ‘stop, look and listen’ pedestrians 

d greatly lessen this butchering of human 

In the comparatively small city of 

eley, the chief of police says, “carelessness, 


thoughtlessness and deliberate viciousness were 
I msible last year for 589 avoidable acci- 
dents, killing ten persons and seriously injur- 


ANOTHER SWEEPING VICTORY 
for 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


At the International Shorthand Contest, 
New London, Conn., Aug. 24, 1922, under 
the auspices of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, Mr. Nathan Behrin, 
an ISAAC PITMAN writer, with no pre- 
vious practice, won the WORLD’S SHORT- 
HAND TROPHY CHAMPIONSHIP at 280 
words per minute, breaking ALL PRE- 
VIOUS RECORDS WITH AN AVERAGE 
ACCURACY PERCENTAGE OF 99.5. Mr. 
Behrin was also first in the 240 word 
contest. Mr. Samuel Powsner, an ISAAC 
PITMAN writer, was the first in the 220 
test, and Mr. John Daly, an ISAAC PIT- 
MAN writer, was first in the 200 test. 


OUT OF 17 CONTESTS 15 HAVE BEEN 
WON BY PITMAN WRITERS 


These remarkable figures demonstrate 
conclusively and in the most convincing 
manner the superiority of the world- 
famous system invented by Isaae Pitman. 

Ask for Isaac Pitman Shorthand. <Ac- 
cept no substitute. 


Trial Lesson Free 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 








Number 130 


—One of the twelve most 
popular pens in the world 
A more appropriate name 
for this pen than “The 
Easy Writer’ could not 
have been found. With 
just the right degree of . 
flexibility, and a point 
neither too fine nor 
too coarse, it suits 
the average stu- 
dent perfectly. 
Holds enough ink, 

too, to avoid con- 

stant dipping 
into the well. 
Choose from 
the dealer’s 
display case, 
order by 






















number for The 
safety’s sake 
and buy by saterhraak 


Pen Mfg. Co. 
56-100 Delaware 
Ave., Camden 
N. J. 
Canadian Ag’ts: 
Brown Bros., 
Ltd., 
Toronto 


Send 15c for 
samples of the 
twelve most 
popular pens in 


the box — 
it is red. 


Esterbrook vxs 
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as THRIFT Is One of the Most Importani 
iene Qualifications for Citizenship 


While THRIFT is the subject of discussion in the classroom may we suggest 
the application of it in making your requisition and purchase of supplies? 





Select only quality products. 
Buy equipment built for continuous service. 
Choose apparatus designed particularly for school laboratories. 


Purchase only from manufacturers or dealers of established reputation 
whose products have given continued satisfaction. 


Be sure your equipment is backed by a guarantee. 
Make “price” mean ‘worth’ not “cheapness.” 


These fundamentals of thrift in purchasing will make your appropriation go 
further in the long run and also give continued satisfaction and more effective results 
in the classroom. 


SILC 


To be sure of obtaining such equipment use WEL Chl catalogs and specify 


SERVICE 
QUALITY 
N Jes1LC catalog numbers. This insures a standard for your specifications. 
SERVICE 


Catalogs for every science department: 
A. Agricultural Apparatus and Supplies 
B. Biological Apparatus and Supplies 
G. Physics and Chemistry Laboratory Apparatus 
L. Lantern Slides and Projection Apparatus 


Lists for most used texts and manuals, 
Exclusively represented in California, Arizona and Nevada by 


C. F. WEBER AND COMPANY 


985 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 222 8S. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES 
RENO, NEVADA PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Write your nearest office 


ELC 


A Sign of Quality A Mark of Service 


gL 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 


1516 Orleans Street Chicago, Ill. 
DDDGHDHHGHGHOHOHHHOGHOOOOOOHOHOGHOOOO0OOOO00000OOOOOOO0OO0' 
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noar 300 others.” He agrees that “education 
: in. ereat necessity in reducing the number 
such aecidents.” 

There are frequent recommendations that, for 
pils, but especially those fitting for oc- 
nations, the schools should make a study of 
“er iustries in the local and trade areas. But 
, done, the work is an incident only of the 
eral eourse and yields little benefit either 


the understanding or the wage earning inclina- 
ns One commercial high school has worked 
program that calls for an inquiry into 


of the 
roduct, 


important industries, noting the 
the number and kind of employees, the 
es paid for each group—men, women, youth, 
skilled and unskilled, the influence of pre- 
nary training to earning power, the working 

ind year, open and closed shop conditions, 

wers’ organizations, the growth of the 
justry, the markets, the general management, 
nd the industry’s attractiveness to youth seek- 
ng occupation. This is a promising field. 


] 
mpl 


‘} 


The growth of Boy Scout organizations is one 
the marvels of the day. The individual mem- 
ers number now nearly 450,000 exclusive of 
ff But the merit of the organization 
less in its size than in its manifold 
Aside from their camping, their meet- 
nes and in many self-culturing exercises, there 
s scarcely any public occasion when crowds are 

be handled and their help not instantly 
vailable. On the streets, by groups and in- 
lividuals, life and safety are surer because of 
their watehful assistance. They are schooled 
first-aid. They are most efficient city guides. 
Often they are found acting as junior police, 
ndly serviees are such as characterize the 
‘gentleman, the good neighbor and the 
citizen. The Boy Scout organization is 
ne of our most useful and adaptable 
tional and welfare agencies. 


cials. 
ppears 


services, 


il 


educa- 


Musie appreciation courses have gained a new 
nd valuable ally in the appearance of the Bank 
Stock Chart for Music Appreciation, just issued 
‘ the Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Co. of San 
ciseo. Although in no way intended to take 
plaee of a text, this blank book is of dis- 

tly constructive aid in making the work in 
appreciatiog concrete and definite. By 

the chart the student is guided in analyz- 


musie offered for. study. The various 
ns for subject, composer, analysis, themes 
ear-tests, and medium of interpretation, 


him to organize in complete but concise 
the essentials of the course. And through 
nalysis and organization he is not only able 
irn more easily and more accurately, but 


ains materially in understanding and 
ciation, 
lt. O. Moyer, recently vice principal of the 


rville high school, becomes principal of the 


Amador Valley Union High School at 
canton, 


lhe Manual Training Magazine, so long pub- 


by the Manual Arts Press, and so well 
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OUTLINES Civics, “Sritumetic, vGranr. 


mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology, Physics. They are pamphlets 
prepared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the impor- 
tant facts in the various branches, but 
not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 20e. 
Discount on orders of ten or more 
JENNINGS PUR. CO., INC, 
Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 







antilever 
Shoe 72% 


ties and Children 


Like Going 
Barefoot 


The féeling of freedom, the 
comfortable stretching of toes, 
the natural arching of the instep 

the joys of going barefoot are 
experienced in wearing Canti- 
lever Shoes. And in addition 
they afford the restful support 
so necessary if you must stand 
for a long time or walk far on 
hard pavements. 

fhe Cantilever Shoe never 
binds nor hurts. The sole is pat- 
terned with a natural inner line 
*o that the toes lie straight 
ahead and have plenty of room. 

FREE AS NATURE 
And instead of a rigid, unyielding sole, 
the Cantilever Shoe has a shank that is 
flexible. Your muscles move as freely as 
they would if you were barefooted, for 
the shoe bends WITH the foot. The in- 
step flexes naturally; the tissues grow 
strong from the exercise they enjoy in 
walking. Cantilevers are recommended 
by physicians and specialists for all forms 


of foot troubles. In particular they pre- 
vent and correct fallen arches. 


Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 


ROOMS 250-252 PHELAN BLDG. 
Arcade Floor—San Francisco 
Rooms 201-205 Henshaw Bldg. 
14th and Broadway, Oakland 

Mail Orders Filled. Send for Booklet. 











































and favorably known by many of our readers 
as a standard magazine in this field, has been 


expanded into The Industrial Education Mag- 
azine. It promises several new departments, an 
enlarged staff of editors, including Dr. Baw- 
den of the United States Bureau of Education, 
Frank M. Leavitt of Pittsburgh, William E. 
Roberts of Cleveland and Lewis Gustafson 


of 
the David Ranken Jr. School of Mechanical 
Trades. Arthur D. Dean will contribute 
“Studies of Men in the Profession.” J. Douglas 


Wilson of the Riverside Junior College is on the 
staff for Plans and Equipments. It is a con- 
siderable venture to match the efficient 
ganization of the Manual Arts Press. 


or- 
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Now that the new edueational methods have 
broadened the scope of school courses that 
incient and rigid barriers between subjects 

n great measure broken down, much ad- 
jitional responsibility is placed upon the teach- 

n the classrooms. They must be prepared 

provide their pupils with a far wider range 
practical information than ever before. 
eography raises industrial and economic ques- 
ons: History brings up problems in Civics; 
Nature Study leads to Agriculture; almost every 
topic shades off in different directions, and it 

: almost impossible to forsee in detail what 

mportant points may be raised by an alert 


rs 


ass 
It is not surprising, therefore, to hear from 
progressive teachers in all parts of the country 
the demand for books which will provide in 
eachable” form the right kind of material to 
meet these new conditions. Hence it seems 
pertinent to call again to the attention of the 
schools a new publication—Compton’s Pictured 
Eneyclopedia—which is admirably suited to this 
purpose. A general review of this work was 
published in these pages last spring. Since then 
thas aroused so much favorable comment from 
the point of view of its practical application to 
school work that it deserves further mention 
time, when schools are making their 
plans for the coming year. 

High praise of the work has come from such 
men as William B. Owen, president of the 
National Education Association and principal 

the Chicago Normal College: Prof. E. E. 
Spaulding, head of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Yale University; Prof. George D. Strayer 
of Teachers’ College, and other leaders in edu- 
cation. Perhaps the comment of Prof. J. W. 
Searson of the English Department of Nebraska 
University, sums up the case as well as any. 
He writes: “Accuracy, the resistless human 
nterest appeal, and editorial perfection are com- 
bined to make this set distinctive, directly edu- 
cational and invaluable in every home and in 
very schoolroom. The wealth and artistic 
beauty of illustrative material, the richness and 
breadth of facts presented, and the superb 
skill with which fundamental facts are given 
resistless charm for children and adults, com- 
bine to make this set a real miracle among 
urrent educational creations.” 

from the standpoint of the school the out- 
standing feature of Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia is that the articles are written in exactly 


at this 


the spirit and manner which a good teacher uses 


n presenting subjects to her pupils. The educa- 
Uonal motive permeates the style and the ar- 
rangement of the text. The essentials of each 
topic are made to stand out, the relations be- 
tWeen topics are emphasized, abstract definitions 
are made clear by concrete examples, significant 
itives and anecdotes illuminate biography 
ind history—at each step the test of everyday 
human experience is applied. 

TI many illustrations have 
the same purposive method. 
rather vague and: chiefly 
tures so often found in popular educational 
texts, we have here an original collection 
definitely coordinated with the text, each pic- 


nar? 


been selected 
In place of 
ornamental pic- 


With 


t} 
the 
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Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays Wanted 
We teach you how to write; where and when to 
sell. Publication of your work guaranteed by 
new method. Wathumore Institute, Dept. J, La- 
fayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS, OR MAIL ORDER 





ENTE RTAINMENTS —Good Ones— 


For School, Church, Lodge, Clubs, Etc. 
Free Help-U Catalog 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio 
-also- 


Denver, Colorado 
944 So. Logan St. 





--* @Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


sUNa oot largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
Allied Producis 


Vv 






Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
(Sane Cctoel eRe ae tal 4 
material in which you 
may be interested 


ture endowed 
explanations 


with a real “point.” And the 
which accompany these pictures 
contribute greatly to their value, for every im- 
portant feature of every picture is pointed out, 
and its significance made clear in a way that 
will be refreshing to all those who have puz- 
zled over “labelled” illustrations, or have tried 
to find their way through the mazes of lettered 
diagrams. 

With such a set of books at their command, 
teachers would surely have no difficulty finding 
their motivated material. And pupils could be 
sent to these volumes with the assurance that 
they would discover stimulating information. 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is a radical 
departure from the old traditions of reference 
works. It is not too much to predict that the 
standard it has set in this fleld will become the 
standard for all encyclopedias designed for 
school use. School authorities who are now 
planning additions to their libraries will do well 
to examine these books carefully. The en- 
eyclopedia in eight volumes is published by F. 
E. Compton & Company, Chicago. 
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Saving and [Investing Money— 


20! pages, cloth, $1.00. 
It is readable, reliable, specific. 
the vital points. 
“Should save many a man from losing his 
savings."’—Scientific American. 
Return in 10 days if not pleased. 


It hits 





More copies of this 
great book have been 
sold than any other 
ever published—except 
the Bible and Pil- 
grim’s Progress. This 
proves merit. 


THE THRIFT PUBLISHERS, Racine, Wisconsin. | 
| LOL LLL LLL 
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Two Great Gift Books, by Thos. E. Sanders 


Will It Pay Me To Go To High School? ‘NN 


The Gift Edition is a beauty. The Eleventh 
Printing. The 258th Thousand, now selling 
No book is better as a Gift for boys and 
girls. It may prove the turning point in 
their lives. 50c per copy, $5.00 per dozen 
Many persons order them by the dozen for 
their young friends. 





ooo 






















Th = 
n 

“Ts Hundred wdOn, 
Zest Son Is oe 







For 7c a pupil, you can put music into their 
souls. These are songs that children love to sing. 
Songs with melody, heart interest and the verve 
that makes singing a pleasure rather than a les- 
son. The book has been revised and re-edited for 
12 years until it isa practically perfect collection. 


The 101 Best Songs 


contains just the songs you want, at a price you want to 


Only 


7c 


pay. Actually a better book than the bulkier volumes at 
many times the price—yet only 7c each in 100 lots. 
7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 


Prices: per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c per 
copy, prepaid. 


$1.00 


Sample FREE “<"¢ for your sample copy today. 


We want every teacher to have one. 


The Cable Co.,1210Cabie Bidg. Chicago 


In an address before a Rural Education Con- 
vention, Dr. Kenyon N. Butterfield, speaking 
of “Tests of Good Farming and Good Rural 
Schools,” crowded much wisdom into twenty 
minutes, exploding some myths concerning both, 
and emphasizing a lot of common sense. Of 
the schools he said: ‘Does it, first, give country 
boys and girls as good an education as they 
would get in the city schools? We can not 
hope to develop a rural civilization that will 
meet the tests of American life in the 20th 
century unless, to a reasonable degree, at least, 
the essential aspects of a good education can be 
maintained for the country boy and _ girl.” 


Say you saw it in the 


Second, “does this country school help to hee! 


boys and girls in the country who belong 
there? those who are essentially rural-minded” 
Again, “does the country school use the rural 
environment as organized material for educa- 
tion?” It is more easily utilized than city lif 


because it is less complex and has all the human 
values and problems. Finally, “is the country 
school a school of the whole community.” A 
center of life and leading, of education, of 
development, of study and discussion, and 
adapted for the people of the community. !t 
was a notable address. 
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Recently arrangements were made between 
the inoleum-Block Printing Supply Company 
Abbott Educational Company, where- 
by the latter company will handle the linoleum 
printing blocks manufactured and sold by the 
Linoleum-Block Printing Supply Company. The 
Linoleum-Block Printing Supply Company will 
shortly change its name to the El-be Art Supply 
Company, but will still continue at its pres- 
ent address, 263 Whiton Street, Jersey City, N. 
J]. The cempany now handles a complete line 

school and art supplies, including paints, 
batik materials and engraved tools. 
concerns state that there is a continued 
and growing increase in printing in the schools, 
pecially in the use of linoleum blocks in the 
it departments. The El-be Art Supply Com- 
pany is probably the only art supply company 
school field that handles complete print- 
ng equipments for art departments. 


and the 


tempera, 
Botl 


n the 


So far as our educational organizations are 
oncerned, the reported resignation of Hugh S. 
Magill, as Field Secretary of the N. E. A., 
represents a distinct loss to the profession. 
He has proved himself a wise leader in the 
legislative program of the Association, a stout 
and effective champion of the Towner-Sterling 
bill now in Congress and a man of educational 
vision. Such influence is needed in the national 
campaign to remove the stain of illiteracy and 
to improve the schools. He has won the con- 
fidence of teachers and school executives and, 
most of all, members of the National lawmakers. 
His suecessor has not been named. 


Our much deservedly honored State Superin- 
tendent Will C. Wood will be among the speak- 
ers before the Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Houston, November 27, December 2; 
ther states than Texas are appealing to Cali- 
fornia to know “how it is done.” 


Succeeding A. J, Ludden, H. A. Spindt, head 

the department of history, has been pro- 
moted to the principalship of the Bakersfield 
school. Mr. Spindt is yet a young man, 
30, and will have under his management 
a school of 1000 students, no small 
msibility. 


under 


hy the American Citizenship Society of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, there has been published a 
unique and valuable book entitled “The Short 
; itution.” It has the joint authorship of 
Jud Martin J. Wade of the U. S. District- 
and William F. Russell, Dean of the Col- 
of Education, University of Iowa. The 
‘pens with the question, “What has Am- 
done for me and my children?” The 
tution is cut to 20 articles, setting forth, 
rights, liberties and privileges of all men, 
n and children who live under the Ameri- 
CE ig.” The study of the Constitution as a 
n s of teaching civics has been much 
sed, and rightly. But here is a selective 
’ its provisions eminently apt and sensible. 
it omments are practical. The illustrations 
are ntelligible. It is a usable civics text. 





BANK STOCK CHART 
for ' 

MUSIC APPRECIATION 
ts music's new ally! 


This chart meets the needs of all courses 
in music appreciation. It aids the pupil 
in learning the essentials of music and 
gives the teacher an accurate check on 
his knowledge. All teachers of music are 
invited to send for a copy of this chart. 


On genuine BANK STOCK paper. 


The Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CLIP AND MAIL 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Co. 
32 Clay Street, San Francisco. 


Enclosed is 10c for a sample copy of your 
new BANK STOCK MUSIC APPRECIA- 
TION CHART No. 993. (Regular price of 
this chart is 25c). 


ADDRESS 


SCHOOL 
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SPENCER 


Scientific Optical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Microtomes, Projection Apparatus 
: a with 

Dissecting Instruments 
than 


Send for New School Catalog 


417 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Haynes Electric 
Vacuum Blackboard Eraser Gleaner 


“Keeps the Chalk Dust 
from Children’s 
Lungs” 


No Fuss No Dust No Muss 


HE Haynes Electric Eraser Cleaner is built on the 
| same general principle as the vacuum cleaner. 








When the eraser is rubbed over the brush at the N 
top of the machine crosswise, it allows the vacuum to 
penetrate into the very bottom of the felt, thereby re- 
moving every particle of chalk dust. This leaves the N 
eraser perfectly clean—does not cause any wear as N 
does the old method of “pounding.” N 

The machine is very simple and removes the chalk N 
dust from the eraser in one tenth the time required N 
by the old method of “pounding.” It gives the eraser 
felt new life and adds years of service to it. Haynes- N 
Cleaned erasers make clean blackboards. Keep the N 
chalk dust frorn the lungs of the children. Eliminate N 
the fuss and muss of the old method of cleaning erasers. \ 
Price, No. 1 Haynes Electric Vacuum Blackboard N 

TOPGBOE: CIOGNOP 306 fi o5 62a be ek Naa Bae ....$30.00 
Price, No. 2 Haynes Electric Vacuum Blackboard N 
Eraser Cleaner ................ haa cae $32.00 N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 
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National Wood Renovating Co, 


1825 San Pedro, Los Angeles Oakland, California 


WOOO OOO 


Patented 
WZ LLL LL ddddddddddadddaididdddddidddaddaaiib 
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VILL LLL lll, 


DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street Los Angeles 


\ 
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In 1919-1920, but four states report an ex- 


penditure for schools in excess of that of Cali- 
fornia—New York, $106,000,000; Pennsylvania, 
70,000,000; Tllinois, $69,000,000; Ohio, $67,- 


90.000; California, $49,000,000. As compared 
with the six New England states, California 
with 47% of their population expends for 
schools three-fourths as much. In comparison 
with the fifteen southern states, California has 
ten per cent of the population but spends more 
than one-fourth as much on the public schools. 


At the annual conference of University women 
recently held in Paris, California was rep- 
resented by Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, presi- 
dent of Mills College. Miss Rosalind Keep, of 
Mills College, Mile. E. Schonrand of Berkeley, 
Miss Jean Johnson and Miss Frances E. Tom- 
linson, of Los Angeles, and Miss Dorothy Mac- 
Kay, of San Francisco. These annual meetings 
are international, and, added to their signific- 
ance for learning, must inevitably tend to world 
oncord, 


Not only the teachers of Madera county, but 
County Superintendents throughout the state, 


regret that Craig Cunningham feels impelled 
to give up his school work. It has been notably 
successful, as is confirmed by the respect in 


which he is held by citizens, as well as by his 
olleagues. The business world, it may be sure, 
snot nearer his heart, but evidently nearer his 
purse, and the economic future of himself and 
his family must be taken care of. 


For nearly ten years Dr. Ballou, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Washington, D. C., has written 
and spoken against the committee form of or- 
ganization of boards of education, and with 
much reason. Many boards have dropped all 
standing committees and function as a unit; 
have abolished executive, or star-chamber ses- 
sions, and transact the necessary business in 
pen meeting. All of which would seem to be 
sensible, 


in the Elementary School Journal issued by 


the University of Chicago, Superintendent H. B. 
Wilson of Berkeley has an interesting discus- 
sion of “The Citizens’ Relation to the Course 


of Study.” It is a narration of the procedure 
in re-making the Berkeley Curriculum and the 
cooperation of a number of citizen committees. 


To one who knows of his worth, as a man, and 
his work, as a teacher and citizen, the heroic 
bronze statue of Booker T. Washington, at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, seems altogether fitting. He 
was 4 great teacher of adults and youth of both 
races, a statesman in political vision, a citizen 
of the world, known in two continents, and 
deserving of the honor sought to be conferred. 
Carved on the shaft are the words, “He lifted 


the veil of ignorance from his people and pointed 
the way to progress through education and in- 
dustry." The money was contributed by 100,- 


‘00 negroes; but the ceremonies were partici- 


Patca in by both races. President Harding sent 
a letter, 
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667 THERE is a limit to all 

material resources, 
yet there is practically no 
limit to the value}that good 
design and workmanship 
can add to raw materials.”’ 


—Extract from “Vocationat Education” 
by John C. Beswick, State Supervisor 
of Industrial Education. 


Design ts and has heen 


emphastzed by the 





HEREFORE if you want 

to help the resources of the 
State, send those who want to 
study art to this school, and 
engage teachers trained here for 
your art and craft work. 


FALL TERM 
Now Open 


For further information regarding 
courses or teachers, communicate with 
F. H. Meyer, Director, 2119 Allston 
Way, Berkeley, California. 


If you have not already done so, be 
sure to read “Vocational Education,” 
Bulletin No. 23-C issued by the State 
Board of Education, 
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How Do You Dry Your 
‘Hands In School? 


A good many teachers and school children 
all over the country dry theirs on 


©iliwon Paper Towels 


SERVED DOUBLED SB.e service 


ONLIWON TOWELS are especially 
adapted to school use because they are 
made clean.and served clean. They are, 
therefore, a great protection against 
contagion. 





Modern Lavatory in High School, Austin, ® 
Minn., showing ONLIWON TOWEL cabinet. ONLIWON TOWELS come one hun- 
dred to the package—ready to slip into 
BY INVITATION the protecting cabinet. This operates 
MEMBER OF : : : 
automatically without insanitary knobs 
to press and delivers just one towel at 
a time so as to discourage waste. 


Your school can be supplied at minimum 
cost. 


Send for Free Sample Towels 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


Department M 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS 


Truly these chairs are the acme of 
perfection. Strong, thoroughly 
constructed and comfortable. 


This is the Made of thor- 


most popular low OUghly seasoned 


xis rock elm and fin- 
priced Kindergar- ished in either 


ten Chair on the golden or green. 
market. Made of Width of seat 13 
elm, finished ins. height of 
back from seat, 
10% in. Back se- 








either golden or 


red. Seat 11 ins.  curely reinforced 
wide, height of with steam bent 
back above seat, side braces, 12 


12% ins. ins. long. 
Send for Complete Information 
Distributors ; SS |} School, Library 


for Library V7 || Bank & Office 
Bureau pes : #6) ° Furniture 


538 Market Street, S. F. 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND LOS ANGELES PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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Oliver C. Laizure, director of education at San 
is authority for the statement that in 

9] there were no college graduates among the 
ts. “Men of skill, dependability and 

1 on can and do almost always secure a 

iob n ignorant man and the unskilled is the 
st to be employed and the first to be released 

hen dull times come.” But, he continued, ‘‘give 
college education without the moral 
itu developed simultaneously and you but 
tip him with a refined kit of burglar’s tools. 
There is no moral syroscope to steady 


he a 


nature,” 


“The competition of unprepared teachers is a 
irse of our profession.” In a similar vein, as 
nting at legitimate reasons for much public 
ticism of the schools and teachers, a former 


superintendent of Schools and now a business 
n notes that officials have not gaged the 
val of high wages in all eases on merit, 

nd that too often the wages paid beginning, 


nd meagerly prepared teachers have been ex- 
essive as compared with compensation received 
by persons of like training and ability in busi- 
The teachers who suffer from such 
policy are the better prepared and more ef- 

nt ones. The competition which they under- 
go with the immature and less-efficient is a 
onstant menace. Of all persons, teachers them- 


ness affairs. 


ives should be concerned that the best only 
be admitted to the profession, and the best only 
be continued. The elimination of the unfit by 


training, 
fundamental, 


What a Boy Did 


Although 


experience or temperament is 


sixteen-year-old Martin J. 
Dupraw was not graduated from the New 
York High School of Commerce until 
January, 1922, he has already placed his 
name in the shorthand hall of fame 


In the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
\ssociation Speed Contest held in New 
London, Connecticut, on August 24, young 


Dupraw completely outdistanced many of 
his older and more experienced opponents 
ind amazed the judges by carrying away 


with him three N. S R. A. speed 
ertificates. 
These official certificates testified that 


upraw had written 
nutes—three 


shorthand for fifteen 
separate five-minute takes 
at 150, 175, and 200 words a minute—on 
solid literary matter, and that he had 
transeribed his notes on the typewriter 
vith an accuracy of 98.3%: In fact, on 
he 150 word-a-minute take—750 words— 
he made but four errors, which meant 
1 accuracy of 99.5% 
‘ot so long ago a speed of 200 words a 
minute on difficult literary matter re- 
red years of study and practice, but 
ng Dupraw gained a lap on the older 
mbers of his profession by learning a 
‘tem that enabled him to utilize his 
ishand training from the start. 
his flying start gave him encourage- 
nt and enthusiasm necessary to his 
cess, 
On September 15 Mr. Dupraw expects to 
ter college, where he will have a de- 
led advantage over many of his class- 
tes in being able to write down 
batim the lectures of his professors 
t others will be obliged to write in the 
re cumbrous longhand. 
‘How Shorthand Opens the Door to Op- 
tunity” is attractively told in a free 
oklet published by The Gregg Publish- 
> Company of San Francisco.—Adv. 
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STANLEY 
TOOLS 


Stanley Tools assure the best results. They 
are the first choice of master craftsmen. 


No. 5 “Bailey” 
Plane; iron; 
14-in. long; 
2-in. cutter; 
Frog adjust- 
able; Rose-, 
wood handle 
and knob. 


No. 20 Screw Driver. Standard 
head; blades of standard type, with 


proportionate tips and _ handles; 
handles are fluted and stained black. 


Al 








No. 65% Marking Gauge. 3oxwood; 
brass screw; adj. 


face plate. 


polished 
pencil; 


point and 





No. 20 
Try Square. 
“Hand-y” Fea- 


ture, Brass Face 
Plates; blued blades; edges 
of blades are machined and 
are square inside and out. 
Rosewood handle. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No. 12 Hammer. Bell face, 
round neck and poll; curved 
claw. Made of special steel 
carefully forged, hardened 

y and tempered. Handle of 
second-growth White Hick- 
ory. Pulling strain comes 
on body of claw, and not on 
edge. 


Write to Dept. 17-J for Catalog No. 34 


The Stanley Rule & Level Plan 


The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 


' 
' 
! 
\ 
' 
j 


PSTANLEY) New York 


San Francisco e 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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Chicago 
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“FINE WRITING” 
No. 293 


Adopted by Boards of Education 


the country over. 












A round, dark green 
polished pencil, with 
smooth, durable lead. |i 
is a most economical and 


satisfying pencil for classroom 
work, 


MADE IN 
TWO DEGREES 
No. 2—Soft 


No. 3—Medium 
hard 







Your school supply house carries them 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 
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Mt 
The Natives of Cheshire | 


procured their salt in the form of brine from natural springs. Caesar’s 
salinators taught them to boil the brine in pans set over open fires and 
precipitate the salt crystals. 








For 1700 years Cheshire pursued this method of salt making. 


Leslie Salt 


is the product of modern times and modern methods, and no stone is left 
unturned to efhciently produce 





Quality as well as Quantity 





Leslie Salt Refining Company | 


| SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO | 


STII ELE EEE 
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“The movies will either be cleaned up by the 


Sell Your Snap Shots at $5.00 Each 
neople Who are producing them, or they will be e : 7 
waned up by people who are not producing odak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make 
th i? So declares Hon. Linneus N. Heimes, ‘%P@re time pay. We teach you how and where 


president of the Indiana State Normal Schools. to sell. Write WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, LA- 
And “there is every indication that the vulgar FAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

movie will have to go.” The invention and use 
of the moving picture are so promising as 
teaching devices, that education can not afford | 
to dispense with them. But, like most effective .o@ wr . . 

means, they are subject to debasement. Without 
doubt the public acceptance of what is thrown 
upon the sereen is as much to blame as are the 
distributors. When parents, school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the quality of a 
citizenship, character, and particularly, char- 
acter in the forming, can be induced to give the 
matter intelligent attention, not only will vicious 
pictures be eliminated, but wholesome ones and Projector leads in artistic and technical- 
in increased uses, be substituted. May teachers ly perfect projection. 
use their great influence to this end! It is 

reported that from the University of California 
Extension Division, 1300 educational films were 
released to schools, farm bureaus, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
Clubs, Boy Scouts, ete., during the year 1919- 
%: and for the year 1920-21, there was a total 
of 2600. Of these, 47 per cent were used by 
educational institutions. 


PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS 





Satisfactory easy- 
payment arrange- 
ments can be made 
for schools, and cor- 
respondence on this 


Mention has already been made of the active 
cooperation of industrial and other lay ventures 
in the production of films and slides to aid 


visual instruction in the schools. Among the subject is invited. 
most helpful are the Ford Laboratories and 
Educational Library. Comprising history, 





regional geography, civics and citizenship, in- 
dustrial geography and agriculture, there are 
now available to schools 18 volumes. As illus- 
trating the rich fleld of geography, it may be Interesting literature on request from 
mentioned that for the Grand Canyon there are 
25 scenes; for Yellowstone, 35; Panama and the > Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 
Canal, 32; Yosemite, 26; Niagara, 23; Washing- ; 

ton, D. &., 37, ete. The industries are shown 
with many details —iron and steel, rubber and 


oyster fishing, and others. 


The Carter Cinema Producing Company, 220 


W. 42nd St., New York, announces certain reels 
for school use for which there can be only com- 
mendation; how life begins, a day with John 
Burroughs, birds of the Farallones, the oyster 


industry, the house fly, sponge fishing, memories 


121 Golden Gate Avenue - San Francisco 





environments in which he lived at the successive 
periods of his life, public and political appear- 
ances; the Washington period, his family, 
friends and associates; and the man himself: 
that should be an instrument of education and 
patriot and American loyalty. A Mission Film 
of Whittier, the Apache trail, the young of Corporation of San Francisco is developing a 
ld animals, China, ete., are a few that indicate plan to use famous myths, legends, fairy tales 
the character of the exhibits. It will soon be and stories with and for children. In coopera- 
) that teaching will no longer be under the tion with Miss Lucy A. Cuddy, director of 
necessity of choosing poor offensive pictures dramatic art in the Teachers’ College, San Fran- 
cause the better ones are wanting. cisco, adaptation of Anderson’s “The Shep- 
There are two questions facing those who herdess” and the “Chimney Sweep,” 
would make a more general use of films in the way. Other subjects will follow. 
Schools; first, what can best be taught by mov- 
ing pietures and what means can be devised for 
their use; and second, how may the quality of 
moving pictures be improved. There is room for 
difference of opinion on both points. That both 
are possible of intelligent agreement is certain. 
A tendency of film producers to meet the 
criticisms made on the quality of the exhibits 
appears in announcement of new _ subjects. 
Materials are being gathered on the life of 
Lincoln, his childhood, youth and manhood; the 


is under 


The results of a special election recently held 
in the Fresno School District were highly 
gratifying. The issue was devoted to the special 
tax under section 1830 to 1837 of the law to 
raise $82,479.70 to pay an obligation of $22,479.70 
incurred by the Board of Education in contract- 
ing for three elementary school sites and to 
provide $60,000 to buy a new elementary site 
and two junior high school sites. The vote was 
5 to 1 in favor of the tax. 
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Your Students--- 
will find a Heald Business Training of very 
real value. The knowledge of Business Princi- é 
ples a Heald Training will give them will be ¢ 
a powerful factor m their advancement, now, ; 
and in years to come : 


RY ‘ 


Day or Night Classes Individual Instruction ¢ 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose 4 








DODOOOOOOOODOOOO®D OOOO OOO DOOOOODOOOODGDOODDOODODSOOOOVOODOOOOSOOOOODOO<S OOOO 


: Je Kindergarten § h | 
Miss Barnard’s Normal C 00 Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 


(STATE ACCREDITED) All Branches of Musical Art 
Jr. Standing Required For Catalog and Information Address 
Class Opens January 3rd ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 


Kohl . 
2748 Ashby Avenue Phone Berkeley 9189 26 O'Farrell ag Pacts 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Affiliated College of the University of California. Cor. California and Mason Sts., San Francisco. | 
| 





INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


of San Francisco 













Lee F. Randolph, Director. 
Thorough courses in Life and Portrait Drawing and Painting, Still Life Painting, Sculpture, Design, 
Crafts, Interior Decoration, Stage Design, Commercial Art, Illustration, Mechanical Drawing, 


Perspective, Anatomy and other branches of study. Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 


By the State Depariment of Education in prehension of this type of school organization 
Washington there has been issued an interest- The many systems in California maintaining 
ing manual on the junior high school. It con- 
stitutes a very complete consideration of this 


junior high schools will find in this monograp! 


a compendium of information, sound judgement 
1810 > syste » € ae: rg - . ; 
divisic n of the system, the 14ims and organiza and much helpful direction. It will be found 
tions, the teaching staff and methods of in- we ; ee ve 
: 3 A particularly suggestive to principals and boards 
struction, the needed equipment and housing, the ; 5 ss 
of education in the smaller cities and towns. A 


administration of the program, and suggestions 
and standards recommended for such schools in somewhat detailed program for Oregon aa 
Oregon. It was prepared by a committee under fered, and this accompanied by a chaptir 0! 
the direction of State Superintendent of Schools, typical programs in other states. A_ section 
J. A. Churchill, and shows a very practical com- is given to a selected bibliography. 
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«“My Book House”’ 


The new set of six books for children. Endorsed by Congress of 
\iothers and Parent-Teacher Associations and the National Sunday School Association. 
indorsed by such California educators as State Superintendent Will C. Wood, Dr. David 

arr Jordan and Dr. Margaret S. McNaught. 
For Terms, Address MISS CAROLINE ALLEN, 57 
Representatives Wanted. Some teachers now 
spare time. 


RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP BOOKS AND RECORDS 


On California High School list and many County Supplementary lists 


Phonograph Records of Spencer Penmanship Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship 
Letter Songs High School Ed. 
Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship Pedagogy Spencer Penmanship and Spelling 
Letter Songs Correlated 
Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship Spencer Script Wall Charts 
Ele. Students’ Ed. Spencer Script Alphabets 
Teachers’ and Supervisors’ Certificate Courses 
Spencer-Zaner- Palmer 
Class and Correspondence Courses 


SUPERVISORS’ AND TEACHERS’ SCHOOL OF RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP 


204-205 Music-Art-Studio Bldg. 232 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Phone 15006 


the National 


Post Street, San Francisco. 
making up to $300 per month on 














Important Notice To Commercial Teachers 


Such a Large Number of Business Schools, Colleges and Commercial Departments of High 


Schools throughout the country are using THE WALHAMORE COMPLETE BUSINESS 
SERVICE with such evident satisfaction in their commercial classes that we are anxious 
that every college president, school superintendent and instructor in business, accounting 
or similar subjects shall have the opportunity to subscribe for the Complete Service while 
we are offering A SPECIAL DISCOUNT OF 25% on all orders sent in by schools, colleges 
or teachers before Nov. 15th, 1922. This enables you to secure the Complete $25.00 Service 
for $18.75 net and any $5.00 Service for $3.75. These Services will keep instructors and 
students in touch constantly with the latest, best and most practical business methods 
employed in the business world today. 

2200 Commercial Teachers Receive the Walhamore Business Services Regularly 

Special prices on quantity orders for text-book purposes. Services sent to one or 
separate addresses as preferred without additional cost. 

THIS NEW PUBLICATION WILL INTEREST YOU ALSO 

36 Accounting Problems Solved. By O. V. Wallin, C. P. A. <A collection of the most pyz- 
ziing problems that confront the auditor and public accountant—solved in a clear, concise 
and masterful manner. In loose-leaf form with cloth binder. Published to sell at $5.00. 
Introductory price to commercial schools and teachers only $1.00 prepaid. Pin a Dollar 
Bill to this advertisement and order NOW. 


Address all orders to THE WALHAMORE COMPANY, Publishers 


LAFAYETTE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





In listing the delegates from California in San Francisco loses by death a most efficient 
ndance on the N. E. A. in Boston, we must deputy superintendent of schools, Miss Mary 
errors appearing on page 409 of our Magner, who passed away September 2, after an 

se mber issue. The name of Miss Lora G. illness of several months. Miss Magner had 
should be omitted from the list of those served as deputy in the school department for 
senting the Berkeley Teachers’ Associa- eight years past. Previous to this she was 

the name of Margaret H. Smith appearing principal of the Sutro School in which position 


nid the Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club 
i be included under the Los Angeles Prin- 
Association; the name of Lillian V. Breed 
be included undér the Long Beach City 
r ers’ Club. 


wonderful development 
ition concerns the schools. 
ent Will C. Wood favors 

sets in the high schools where there 
ailable funds, because of their scientific 

The 350 high schools so equipped would 
possible, also the State Department’s 
e in touch with the local problems of the 
s in a more immediate way. 


radio com- 
State Super- 
installing re- 


of 
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during a long period she brought the school up 
to a high standard. Miss Magner was well 
known for her philanthropic and humanitarian 
tendencies. Following the great fire she had 
charge of the hospital work that was carried on 
under the Teachers’ Committee and during the 
recent war was active in work at the Presidio. 
She was everywhere esteemed and her loss will 
be felt. 


toward perman- 
the Depart- 
E. A. has em- 
Ss. D. Shank- 


As indicating the tendency 
ence in educational organization, 
ment of Superintendence of the N. 
ployed a full-time secretary, Mr. 
land of Ohio. 
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The Story of 
COFFEE and TE: 


Extract Fro 
First Chapt 


ye the e 


history 















coffee is somevfe © 
obscure, the consens 

opinion is that the w se 
is indebted to Africa dl 
coffee. Although ; 
article did not come n 
to use as a beverage 

til about the fiftee te 
century, it is supp : 
to have been introd 

from that country d 
Arabia previous to 
year goo A.D. Al , 


the year 1650 « 
first appeared in 
land.---During the t 





one hundred years the growing of coffee spread into all parts of the tropical w 
as shown upon the map on page four. 


READ THE COMPLETE AND INTERESTING STORY OF COFFEE 
TEA. IT WILL BE OF MATERIAL AID TO ANY TEACHER DB 
ING INFORMATION UPON THE SUBJECT. CONTAINS COF 
RECIPES. Sent gratis to any educator. 


Hills Bros. 


167 Fremont St., San Francisco 
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How To Set 


-A Lesson 


Purpose of Set: The purpose of setting the teeth 
of saws is to make the saw cut a kerf slightly 
wider than the thickness of the blade. This gives 
clearance and prevents friction which would 
cause the saw to bind and pull hard in the cut. 


Depth of Set: Whether the saw is fine or coarse, 
the depth of the set should not go, at the most, 
lower than half the length of the tooth. If deeper 
than this it may spring, distort, or crack the 
blade, if it does not break out the teeth. 


A properly ground saw requires a very little 
set of the teeth, for the blade, being of uniform 
thickness along the entire tooth-edge, tapers 
thinner to the back and also tapers from butt to 
point, which provides a measure of the clearance 
necessary for easy running. 


Soft, wet woods require more set and coarser 
teeth than dry, hard woods. For fine work on 
dry woods only, either hard or soft, it is best to 
have a saw with fine teeth and little set. 


Setting With Hammer and Anvil: Setting can be 
done by the use of a special anvil, which has a 
slightly beveled edge over which the teeth extend. 
The points of the teeth, extending over this 
beveled edge, are given the set by striking each a 


A Hand Saw 


In Outline 


quick blow with a light hammer, the force of 
which bends the point the depth of the bevel on 
the face of the anvil. A highly tempered saw may 
require several blows as it is apt to break if you 
attempt to set the teeth with too heavy a blow. 
Setting by this method requires considerable skill 
and only by practice can the weight of the blow 
required be determined. This method is not 
recommended for the amateur. 


Setting With Sawset: The general practice, out- 
side of a saw works, is to set the teeth with the 
use of what is termed the spring set—bending 


over the point of tooth by pressure with a special 
tool known as a sawset. 


Recognizing the need for a reliable sawset, 
years ago, we invented and produced the Triumph 
Sawset. This tool has long been regarded as the 
best sawset that can be obtained, and is standard 
equipment in most manual training shops. 


This is merely an outline, and complete illus- 
trated descriptions of all the steps connected with 
filing and setting saws are contained in the 
Disston Saw, Tool, and File Book. Write to 
Dept. N, and we will send you as many free copies 
as your classes can use to advantage. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


The next issue of the Sierra 
Educational News will contain 
an outline lesson on “What 


Type of Saw To Use.” 
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Gregg Shorthand Wins World’s 
Amateur Championship 


In the World's Amateur Speed Contest, Mr. Louis A. Leslie 
With an accuracy record of $99.1, won first place 


In the Professional Contest, two Gregg writers, Charles 
LL. Swem, for eight years personal stenographer to President 
Wilson, and Albert Schneider, World’s Champion shorthand 
writer for 1921, won second and third places respectively 


Mr. Swem, on the high-speed court matter test, dictated 
at 280 words a minute, astonished the committee by tran 
seribing 1,407 words with but 12 errors and breaking the 
world’s previous record—and this despite the fact that he is 
entirely without court reporting experience. 


Twenty-four out of a total of forty-nine qualifying records 


were made by Gregg writers 


Gregg Shorthand 


Wins instant snecess for those who study it because it 
scientifically correct, therefore the easiest of all practica 
systems to master! It doesn’t call for tiresome study of 
bewildering hieroglyphics or memorizing a multitude o 
; intricate rules 
Gregg Shorthand is taught in 


the high schools of 89% of the To begin to study Gregg Shorthand is to begin to write it 

. ; he United You can become a master speed writer with astonishing 
cities and a - +" ease. With Gregg Shorthand, Mr. Albert Schneider, a New 
States where shorthand is York schoolboy, became the World's Champion before he 
taught. was twenty-one years of age. 


In the contest just ended, Martin J. Dupraw, sixteen years 
ot age and only recently graduated from the New York 
High School of Commerce, won speed certificates at 150, 175 
nd 200 words a minute 


One Error In Thirty Minutes Of Typing 
At 123 Words A Minute 


This is the record made by Mr. Wm. F. Oswald in the All-American Commercial! 
Accuracy Contest held in Chicago on August 9 
Mr. Oswald, as well as the winners of the first seven places in this event, were 
trained by the “Rational” method of typewriting. 
Rational Operators 
also won first place in four of the seven events, second place in two and fourth place 
in one event. 
Rational Wins 78% of Places 
Out of a total of 174 papers submitted in the seven events 
furnished by operators trained by the “Rational” way. 


Has Lead for 15 Years 
For fifteen years Rational Typewriting has lead in the field of typewriting instruc 
tion. Pedagogically sound in principle and method, the books have been frequently 
revised to conform to modern ideas. 
Books for Every Type of School 
Rational Typewriting is printed in three editions to meet the demand for short, 
medium and long courses as follows: 


~ 


78%, or 185 papers, were 


Complete Revised Edition Medal ot Honor Edition 
191 pages : . $1.50 96 pages ° . $1.08 
Single Keyboard Edition Junior Typewriting, for Junior High Schools 
104 pages ; i $1.20 95 pages ° é $1.00 


The Rational Way is the Surest Way 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YoHKR CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


POLE AN AEA IER SIT ET OA DEG EASE SOL SWRA OER REL a 
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